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Is the Star A Waning Luminary? 


By CHARLES L. ALLEN 


Previous to the death of its founder, 
Mr. William Rockhill Nelson, the Kan- 
sas City Star was an internationally fa- 
mous newspaper because of its high stan- 
dards and unceasing efforts to make Kan- 
sas City one of the best cities in the 
United States. When Mr. Nelson died in 
1915 there were many authorities, both 
journalistic and otherwise, who believed 
that the period of great endeavor and 
results had ceased for the Star. They 
believed that without the dynamic per- 
sonality of that great directing journalist 
the newspaper which had helped to “make 
Kansas City marble” where it was found 
to be mud, would be a feeble factor in 
municipal affairs. 

It was to determine definitely whether 
the Star was becoming impotent as a 
factor for good that this study of its 
part in municipal affairs and elections 
was undertaken. Many years ago Mr. 
Nelson and the Star employes learned 
that the loss of a municipal election was 
no great calamity. In fact, the Star had 
a well-earned reputation for losing all 
the elections but gaining all its reforms 
in spite of this fact. Some years be- 
fore Mr. Nelson died he wrote a letter 
to his co-workers on the Star in which 
he said: 

“The loss of a local election has never 
been a matter of very serious concern to 
The Star, which constantly is occupied 
with greater things than filling offices 
and is concerned in election results only 
as they accelerate or retard those im- 
portant purposes.” 

As will be seen from the report of this 
investigation, the Star is still concerned 
with many “important purposes” and 
can keep fighting for what it believes 
right year after year until it is finally 
successful. Improving Kansas City is a 
much bigger job, in the Star’s opinion, 


1 


than trying to elect certain individuals 
to municipal office. 

The method used in this study was 
that of reading and examining every 
issue of The Kansas City Star, both daily 
and Sunday, for the years 1918, 1920, 
1922 and 1924, during the period of the 
municipal campaign and election. This 
period extended from about the first of 
the year through the month of April. 

Every news story, editorial, and car- 
toon which in any way was connected 
with municipal affairs or elections was 
read and recorded. Position in the paper, 
the headline, the length, and summary 
of each article were listed. 

* ~ + 
The Kanses City Star in 1918 

For some time previous to Jan. 1, 
1918, the files show, the Star had been 
trying to get a new municipal charter 
for Kansas City. The form of government 
then in force in Kansas City was the old 
type of mayor and council but the coun- 
cil consisted of two houses. The Star 
believed that such a system of govern- 
ment was outworn for a city of that 
size. It also believed that there was too 
much chance for political graft under 
this system and that the only way K. C. 
would ever get clean and efficient gov- 
ernment was to get a new charter and 
adopt the city manager plan. 

Mayor Edwards, Republican, who was 
in office in January, 1918, vetoed a bill 
providing for the election of freeholders 
to draft a new municipal charter. The 
Star was sorry that he had done this but 
simply called the attention of the voters 
to the fact that the freeholders would 
now be elected at the regular election in 
April. What angered the Star more than 
the loss of the bill was the fact that if 
freeholders were elected on the regular 
tickets the whole thing would become a 
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party fight. One thing the Star always 
tried to be was a non-partison newspaper 
favoring only the side which it thought 
was in the right. 

An editorial campaign was continued 
in favor of getting a new charter all 
during the whole of the municipal cam- 
paign period. Attention was called to 
the fact that Mayor Edwards and Mr. 
Marks were merely out for revenge one 
against the other and so they defeated 
everything that would help the city. The 
present government was always break- 
ing down, and it was notoriously cor- 
rupt. A bright light gleamed for a mo- 
ment, so the Star thought, when the ward 
representation was changed, because it 
seemed to advance things a step toward 
the city manager plan of government. 
The Star was not immediately successful 
in getting a new charter, but by keeping 
up the fight for six years it finally did 
get a change of government. 

During and before 1918 the Star tried 
to raise teachers’ wages in the schools 
of Kansas City. Facts and figures were 
presented to show that teachers’ salaries 
were far too low in comparison with 
other cities. In this attempt the Star 


was successful and a new levy was passed 


at the election in April providing for 
more money with which to pay teachers. 
All teachers’ salaries were raised, due 
in large part to the Star’s efforts. 

The Metropolitan, which was the name 
under which the Kansas City Street 
Railways company was organized, was in 
1918 and had been for many years a 
thorn in the flesh of community welfare. 
Its promises could not be believed, as 
the Star showed repeatedly, but in spite 
of this, a new franchise had been made 
with them. Kansas City, Kansas, was 
admonished by the Star not to renew 
its franchise, and it heeded this ad- 
vice. The car service in Kansas City 
was very inadequate in spite of the fran- 
chise contract, which provided for cer- 
tain service. The Star held that the city 
had certain rights under the franchise 
and should compel the company to give 
decent service. On top of all this the 
Metropolitan decided to raise its rates. 
The fight then began in earnest. 

The city and the Star were temporarily 
victorious in making the company add 
75 cars at the south end. However, the 
difficulties continued and the Star often 
repeated in its editorials that the only 
way to beat such a concern was to adopt 
municipal ownership of public utilities. 
The Metropolitan was asking for a six- 
cent fare and was giving the worst serv- 


ice the city had ever had. The Star 
pointed out that other cities with mun; 
cipally owned public utilities were mak 
ing money with the five-cent fare. 

The Metropolitan claimed that the on! 
reason it did not run enough cars ty 
handle the traffic was that it could not 
get enough men. When it was ordered 
to add cars, however, it found the men 
to run them and this fact was cited py 
the Star as proof that the company was 
unfair. The Star also showed that the 
company had made a profit of $3,000,000 
while the city had been given a credit 
of $98,000 in worthless stock, which 
seemed to be a slightly unfair partner 
ship. The head of the traction system 
in a public utterance said that “It 
wouldn’t hurt the public to pay an extra 
cent,” but to the Star it was an outrag: 
to rob the wage earners of an extra cent 
just to fatten the pockets of crooked cap 
italists. 

The Public Service Commission of 
Kansas ruled that the Metropolitan could 
not raise the rates in Kansas City, Kan 
sas, and the Star hoped that this vic 
tory would be permanent. 

Things looked dark for the Star and 
the city a few weeks later when a head 
line said: “A 6-cent Fare Tomorrow.’ 
The Metropolitan had gone to the Mis 
souri Public Service Commission and 
had been granted permission to rais« 
the fare. Collection of the extra penny 
presented many problems and delayed 
the cars so much that the Star advocated 
the city bringing suit against the com- 
pany. The Kansas side did bring suit 
and forced speedier service. The Star 
each day told how many cars the com 
pany was short and how long the mail 
and passengers were held up to get that 
extra penny. Through it all the Kan 
sas side still had a five-cent fare. An 
injunction was issued on the Kansas side 
to enjoin patrons from paying the extra 
cent but this was soon called off be- 
cause it delayed service more than it 
was worth. 

The Star now advocated a receivership 
for the company until it could get back 
to regular and adequate service. Al 
though not successful in this move in 
1918, the Star kept on and in 1921 the 
Metropolitan went into receivership. 

News stories, interviews with promi- 
nent men, and editorials were run day 
after day, showing that Kansas City had 
always been swindled by the public utili- 
ties. Only a week or two after the six- 
cent fare went into effect a headline told 
the world: “Oust 6-cent Fare.” The story 
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told that a federal judge had enjoined 
the Metropolitan from collecting the 
extra cent because it had acted beyond 
its rights in raising the fare. 

Thus the battle of the Star and the 

people of Kansas City against the street 
railways came to an end, for a time at 
least. Certainly this may be considered 
a victory for the Star. Later, when the 
company went into receivership and 
showed a loss the rates were raised with- 
t opposition from the Star. 
The company supplying light to Kans- 
sas City asked for a raise in rates, and, 
although the Star felt that municipal 
ownership would give better results, be- 
cause the company showed an operating 
loss, the request was not strenuously 
opposed. The rate was raised. 

The gas company tried the same thing, 
however, and wished to raise the rate to 
80 cents per thousand feet. The Star 
fought such a raise because it showed 
that the gas plant owned by Kansas City, 
Kansas, was making money consistently 
while charging the same rate as it had 
in the past. A receivership for the gas 
company was asked by city officials and 
the city went to court to prove its case. 
The court was asked to make the gas 
company forfeit its grant because it had 
overstepped its rights. Finally, Federal 
Judge Booth enjoined the gas company 
from raising the rates and they were 
not raised. Through all these fights with 
public utilities, the Star kept before the 
people the idea that municipally owned 
plants were the answer to their problem. 
Although in two cases the Star was in- 
strumental in keeping the rates where 
they were, it did not succeed in getting 
municipal ownership. 

Crime and vice conditions were so bad 
in 1918 that the Star believed Kansas 
City would be branded as the center of 
outlawry unless conditions were bet- 
tered. The police were then appointed 
by Governor Gardner and the Star in 
several editorials called upon him to 
clean up the city or to appoint some 
competent police who could do so. It 
intimated that the reason the old Jef- 
ferson hotel was such a nest of vice was 
that Gardner was in league with a lot 
of crooked politicians. The next day 
after the Star had carried this attack 
it ran a long story on many arrests 
which had been made that night by the 
police. The “Clean-up Vice” cry was 
taken up by the Republicans as the key- 
note of their campaign, blaming the 


ou 


Democratic governor and his colleagues 
in Kansas City for conditions. 

It mattered little to the Star who did 
the crying about the other party being 
to blame, so long as conditions were 
really bettered. It is interesting to note 
that Mayor Cowgill, the Democratic can- 
didate, as soon as elected, started a move 
to round up criminals and close vice 
joints. The mayor accepted the Star’s 
challenge to clean up the city and an- 
nounced that it would be his personal 
responsibility. He called in several 
authorities to help him get rid of the 
gambling dens and the Star announced 
that it was happy to support him in his 
moves to clean up the city. Some time 
later, after wholesale arrests had been 
made, many of the gambling dens were 
closed up, among them the old Jefferson 
Hotel, which the Star had condemned as 
the worst vice resort. 


THE MUNICIPAL ELECTION 


It may be well to report on the elec- 
tion separately so that the “permanent 
things,” as Mr. Nelson called them, that 
the Star was trying to do will not be 
confused with its part in electing men 
to office. Naturally, the Star, in 1918, 
was anxious to see what the parties 
would offer in the line of candidates. 
It believed that there were many good 
men in Kansas City who would make 
fine mayors but it did not think that 
any man, however good he might be per- 
sonally, could do much for the city with 
a council composed of figureheads 
elected and controlled by the political 
bosses. 

The Star opposed placing B. W. Welch’s 
name before the Republican caucus be- 
cause he was regarded as a hand-picked 
candidate ruled by the bosses. Cyrus 
Crane was nominated, an action which 
quite suited the Star. 

The Republicans “rolled” Kiernan, who 
had been judge of the South Side court. 
because the bosses had promised the job 
to someone else. This sort of rotten poli- 
tics roused the ire of the Star and it 
fought throughout the campaign against 
electing the man the Republicans wanted 
to put in Kiernan’s place. The Star be- 
lieved that Judge Kiernan was ousted 
simply because the bosses cculd not con- 
trol him. 

The Republicans adopted as one of 
their main planks city ownership of pub- 
lic utilities. This fact made the Star 
favor them somewhat but the Star did 
not go out of its way to praise them 
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and always remembered to say in every 
story that rolling Kiernan gave the Re- 
publican party a black eye. This con- 
stant adverse publicity was so strong 
that the Democratic candidate for South 
Side judge was elected with an immense 
plurality. 

Two factions controlled by bosses con- 
stituted the Democratic party in 1918, 
and, indeed, for many years. They were 
known as the Pendergast and Shannon 
groups. They agreed on a ticket and ad- 
vanced the name of Judge James Cow- 
gill, who had formerly been state treas- 
urer. The Star was delighted to have 
Cowgill nominated because of his record 
as an honest man and an upright official. 
The Star published both party platforms 
side by side and “who’s who” facts about 
all the candidates. 

The future looked bright to the Star 
no matter which man won because it 
recognized that they were both good men 
and would make admirable mayors if 
given half a chance. If anything, the 
Star favored the Democratic candidate 
a little because of the Republican rolling 
of Kiernan. The full text of several 
of Cowgill’s and several of Crane’s 
speeches was run in the Star and each 


given equally prominent space. Both can- 
didates were invited to write a statement 
for the Star to print and both did so. 


Full page advertisements for both par- 
ties were run in the Star. A “best man 
ticket” picked by the Citizens’ League 
was run in the Star with no comment. 

At the end of the campaign the Star 
said that it had been most “apathetic,” 
but that both men were good. It decried 
again the uselessness of trying to get 
good government with the old mayor- 
council system. It asked the voters to 
elect the Democratic candidate for South 
Side judge because the Republicans had 
ousted Kiernan. 

Another thing for which the Star 
fought in the 1918 campaign was the 
water bonds. Kansas City’s water sup- 
ply was municipally owned and it was 
badly in need of repairs and additions 
to the plant. The bonds for improve- 
ments had to be voted on at the regular 
election. 

For some reason the petition to elect 
freeholders to draft a new charter was 
not completed before April and so they 
were not elected. It was completed in 
August. 

RESULTS OF THE ELECTION 


Cowgill, Democratic, was elected mayor 
by 7,341. 


The Democrats got control of bot} 
the upper and lower houses. 

The Republicans got five aldermen jp 
the lower and seven in the upper houg 

The teachers’ salary levy passed easily 

The water works bonds carried py 
4,285. 

Fleming, Democrat, was easily elected 
for South Side judge as a protest for 
the Republicans rolling Kiernan 

The Democrats elected the city comp 
troller and city treasurer. 

After the election the Star welcom: 
Judge Cowgill as the new mayor and 
offered to help him work for the good 
of the city. It believed he would do his 
share if the council would let him. Ons 
of the first things necessary, the Star 
thought, was to get the inter-city via 
duct purchased, but at the proper sum 
The mayor fought against buying th 
viaduct from a group of politicians wh 
were charging twice its worth. Uti 
mately the viaduct was purchased for 
a much smaller figure. 

A policy which Mayor Cowgill intro 
duced after taking office almost if not 
quite made the Star doubt his good in 
tents. Cowgill proceeded to remove many 
good officials to make room for his Demo 
cratic friends. The Star made no pro 
test to speak of until the mayor fired 
Phipps, who had been head of the food 
and dairy board. This was carrying poli 
tics too far because the life of the city 
depended on pure milk and dairy prod 
ucts. The Consumers’ League, an organ- 
ization of women, had hired a bacteriol- 
ogist to help the city chemist get pure 
milk regulations. The mayor would not 
let the bacteriologist work with the city 
employees. The situation was soon 
straightened out by putting in a man 
who suspended several dairies and en 
forced the milk ordinance. 

Some trouble in the water plant caused 
the city water to become almost unusable 
for a few days. The Star ran news stories 
explaining the situation to citizens and 
water users but when the city showed 
no signs of remedying the situation the 
Star began to bring pressure to bear 
In less than a week the water was again 
clear and pure. 

SUMMARY FOR 1918 


With the results which have been pre 
sented above in mind it is possible for 
one to get a fair idea of the activities 
of The Kansas City Star during 1918 
and its influence upon municipal affairs 
and elections. It would seem that one 
could justly say that the Star continued 
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+o fight for those municipal improvements 
which it thought were for the best in- 
terests of the city as a whole. The Star 
did not take sides in any party fight. 
It believed that good officials should be 
rewarded and so frowned upon the action 
of the Republicans in “rolling” a judge 
who could not be bribed. 

The Star played an important part in 
defeating the Street Railways company 
in its attempt to raise the rates while 
service was worse than usual. The light 
company raised the rates for electricity 
in spite of the Star’s protest but only 
after the company had showed an oper- 
ating loss. The gas company was de- 
feated in its effort to raise the rates and 
the Star took a very active part in help- 
ing to defeat this move. 

When it looked as if the city’s health 
was threatened because of the discharge 
of the bacteriologist, the Star called upon 
Mayor Cowgill to immediately settle the 
milk situation. Dairies were closed and 
regulations enforced. 

The city water supply was made pure 
and clean in a few days after it became 
noticeably bad. The Star kept up its 
attack on officials in every issue until 
the water was satisfactory. 

The results of the municipal election 
of 1918 were not at all unsatisfactory to 
the Star. It believed that Judge Cow- 
gill was as good a man for the mayor’s 
chair as could be found. It did not be- 
lieve that he would be able to do much 
so long as the council was boss-controlled 
and for that reason advocated the city 
manager plan. The Star had the satis- 
faction of seeing and hearing both can- 
didates for the mayoralty declare that 
they favored municipal ownership of 
public utilities as soon as it could be ac- 
complished and that they were opposed 
to the swindling of the city by private 
companies. 

Fleming was elected South Side judge 
by a large plurality over the Republican 
candidate who had been advanced in 
place of Judge Kiernan. There is every 
reason to believe that Judge Kiernan 
would have been re-elected if he had 
been nominated, as he was favored by 
both parties in the previous election. The 
Star made it clear that it was disgusted 
with the Republican method in this case. 


The water works bonds passed. The 
passage of these bonds had been advo- 
cated by the Star for a long time, as it 
believed that the city water plant was 
then inadequate. 

The teachers’ salary levy passed so that 


the teachers’ wages could be raised—an- 
other thing the Star advocated. 

One should remember that in this year 
also The Star began its fight to back 
the mayor and to purchase the intercity 
viaduct for what it was worth. Both 
efforts were effective. 

The Kansas City Star was certainly 
not a failure three years after its found- 
er’s death. It may be said that, com- 
pared with many other metropolitan 
newspapers, it was singularly success- 
ful in securing many municipal reforms 
and that it was a considerable factor in 
the municipal election. 

THE KANSAS CITY STAR AND MUNICIPAL 
AFFAIRS IN 1920 

“Boss or Anti-Boss” was the Star’s slo- 
gan during the entire municipal cam- 
paign in 1920. Although politics in Kan- 
sas City had been under the domination 
of certain political gangsters for many 
years the Star had not deemed it best 
to make the issue clean cut and clear 
on the “beat the bosses” idea until this 
time. Practically all of the editorials 
used in this year carry the “Boss or Anti- 
Boss” headline or make it the major 
point. 

Early in January the Star began its 
fight by showing citizens that only 25 
men in each ward would be necessary to 
beat the bosses if these men would or- 
ganize properly. It stressed the fact 
that the vote of the average citizen was 
what counted. Ward G. O. P. clubs were 
sponsored and headed by anti-boss Re- 
publicans. The Star began with the Re- 
publican party in its anti-boss cleanup 
because it believed that the bosses were 
less firmly intrenched in that party. 

“Now is the time,” said the Star, “for 
the people to organize and take charge 
of their own politics, and woe be unto 
the slackers.” In practically every ward 
where Republicans were supposed to have 
a chance at all the Star was successful 
in getting citizens to organize anti-boss 
clubs with strong leaders. 

The Democrats were constantly urged 
to get busy and clean out their party, 
but, as the final election showed, the 
Democratic bosses still held too great 
control. The Star tried to show the 
Democrats that this was not a party fight 
but a fight for a new deal in politics 
generally. In this the newspaper was 
hardly successful, as party allegiance 
seemed to most Democrats to be more 
honorable than assisting any movement 
started by Republicans. 

Matt Foster, for several years a promi- 
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nent figure in police work in Missouri, 
and for some time past a citizen of Kan- 
sas City, was put up by the Republican 
city committee for mayor. Because of 
his connection with law-enforcing bodies, 
Foster was considered to be a good man 
to clean up Kansas City. It is probable, 
however, that his duties in enforcing the 
law had made him many enemies in cer- 
tain classes. 

Cowgill was renominated by the Demo- 
crats and this made the Star’s position 
somewhat embarrassing because it had 
always said that Mayor Cowgill was an 
honest and upright man, but that he was 
handicapped by a crooked council. The 
Star now had to fight Cowgill, or rather 
his whole party with him as the strong- 
est figure, in order to beat the bosses. 
Cowgill said in one of his speeches that 
he was a free man, not under any boss, 
but it was widely known that the boss 
machine had elected him two years be- 
fore. 

In great contrast to the methods used 
by some Chicago newspapers, the Star, 
instead of trying to dig up something 
rotten about Cowgill or something which 
they could make out to be rotten, went 
right on fighting the principle of boss 
rule and still maintained that Mr. Cow- 
gill was honarable. They tried to show, 
however, that his hands were tied and 
that his work was put at naught by rot- 
ten council members. 

The direct result of the fight on the 
bosses was that the Marks and Pender- 
gast factions, one Republican and one 
Democrat, combined. The Republican 
bosses saw that they were beaten and 
rather than work for the party if they 
couldn’t run it, they turned coat and 
fought their own men. This one piece 
of rotten politics was undoubtedly the 
deciding factor in the election. 

At the Republican primaries in March 
all of the Republican anti-boss candidates 
were nominated. The bosses received 
their first real decided defeat and boss 
control was smashed in one party. It 
is not assuming too much to say that 
this was a victory for the Star as well 
as for all those who favored good clean 
government. It was the first time in 
history that the bosses in both parties 
did not get a good share of the candi- 
dates. 


The fact that Foster had many enemies 
because of his police work, coupled with 
the traitorous turn of some Republicans 
to the Democratic party, speeded up the 


Democrats decision to put up a golig 
boss-controlled ticket. Since Cowgill] was 
at the head of the slate again, they haq 
all of his good record to talk about. Th, 
Star refused to say anything bad aboy; 
Cowgill, although it is certain that many 
persons voted for the Democratic canqj 
dates solely because of his work. 


The stronghold of the bosses in past 
years had been the north side wards 
consisting chiefly of rooming houses 
where many transients and others of 
questionable character stayed. The anti 
boss faction challenged many names on 
the registration lists from these wards 
and succeeded in getting some hundreds 
of them stricken from the lists. It was 
shown that the registration had many 
“ghosts” in it. That is, names of persons 
who had died years before or who had 
never existed at all. The draft regis 
tration figures were used by Cowgill and 
others to show that the North Side wards 
had a certain number of voters. The 
Star published the list of those drafted 
and showed that many of them never had 
lived in Kansas City, but had registered 
for the draft there. It also published 
a list of those who had been killed in 
the war or who had never returned t 
Kansas City. The board of election com 
missioners was controlled by a Demo 
cratic majority which had been appointed 
by the bosses. Naturally, they procras- 
tinated as long as possible before strik 
ing a name from the registration lists 
and their delay cost the anti-boss fa 
tion the election. 

The charges made by the anti-boss 
group and the Kansas City Star against 
the bosses was that they had “rolled” 
Durham, an honest Democrat who had 
been on the public works board, demor- 
alized the General hospital by political 
maneuvering of appointments and con 
tracts, permitted the erection of bill- 
boards anywhere in the city although 
there was an ordinance against it, and 
had given Kansas City a black eye with 
the world because of the failure of police 
appointed by Governor Gardner, who was 
in league with the bosses, to do anything 
towards regulation of vice. The bosses 
replied with no answers to any of these 
charges but with a vicious, slanderous 
attack on all the anti-boss candidates 

Matt Foster pledged that if he were 
elected he would go at the head of a 
police squad and raid the dens of gam- 
blers and vicious criminals which were 
terrorizing the city. This statement un- 
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doubtedly sent many of the underworld 
characters who were undecided scurrying 
+o get in line with the bosses. 

ELECTION RESULTS 

Fist fights, slugging, and general thug- 
very prevailed on election day as hired 
“ough guys” of the bosses challenged 
every vote they were afraid of, and in- 
timidated any who talked back The re- 
sult of the election was that Mayor Cow- 
gill was re-elected by the insignificant 
(or. in one sense, very significant) plu- 
rality of only 2,117 votes, one of the 
smallest, if not the smallest, pluralities 
ever secured in a mayoralty election. The 
Democrats retained a majority in the 
lower house of the council because of 
hang-overs, and had all members of the 
upper house. 

These results appear to show, at first 
clance, that the Star and the anti-boss 
group lost completely. The Star’s front 
page the next day carried a headline, 
“Let’s See the Ballots,” and cited instance 
after instance where slugging and intimi- 
dating of voters was resorted to in order 
for the bosses to win with their “ghost” 
votes. The police, appointed by Governor 
Gardner with the consent of the bosses, 
stood idly by or walked off down the 
street while the thugs did what they 
were paid for. In spite of all attempts 
to show that the bosses had stolen the 
election, the results stayed as given 
above. 

SUMMARY 


Although the Kansas City Star made 
Boss or Anti-Boss” its slogan during 
the municipal campaign of 1920, it re- 
fused to lower its standards of truth and 
fairness to find something coarse to say 
about Mayor Cowgill. The fight was 
made on the boss principle alone, and 
although the election was lost, the Re- 
publican party was cleaned out by the 
decisive defeat of its long-time bosses. 
The election was shown to have been 
stolen by the bosses by means of rough- 
house tactics and intimidating of voters, 
but their candidates were elected by plu- 
ralities which were so small as to be 
startling to boss strongholds. In spite 
of the loss of the election, the Star kept 
up its campaign to clean up dens of vice 
in Kansas City and, as will be seen later, 
was successful in the bigger things of 
more importance. 

THE KANSAS CITY STAR AND MUNICIPAL 

AFFAIRS IN 1922 

Mayor James Cowgill, Democrat, who 
had been in office since the municipal 


1 


election in 1918, died while in confer- 
ence on Jan. 24, 1922. The Kansas City 
Star had always said that Mayor Cow- 
gill was a trustworthy man and had 
backed him in most of his administrative 
activities. His obituary in the Star gave 
him full credit for the following im- 
provements: (1) buying the inter-city 
viaduct at a price many thousands of 
dollars under the price the council was 
willing to pay; (2) rushing the build- 
ing of the 23rd street viaduct; (3) con- 
structing tunnels for sewers; (4) mak- 
ing the 23rd street traffic way; (5) pro- 
viding for sewage disposal; (6) creat- 
ing the city planning commission; (7) 
getting the charter amended for a non- 
political water board; and (8) merging 
the telephone systems for better service. 

It is interesting to note in connection 
with this story that the Star had a hand 
in practically all of these reforms and 
improvements. The Star fought the 
inter-city viaduct at the price named by 
the council and exposed the fraud which 
had added thousands of dollars to the 
contractor’s original price. The build- 
ing of the 23rd street viaduct and widen- 
ing of the street had been advocated for 
years. An adequate method of sewage 
disposal and better sewer mains had 
been suggested by the Star off and on 
for at least ten years. The Star led 
in the fight to get a non-political water 
board. All of these permanent improve- 
ments had been advocated and sponsored 
by the Star and securing them meant as 
much of a victory for the newspaper as 
for Mayor Cowgill. 

The Star predicted that a_ boss-con- 
trolled man would be elected to fill Mayor 
Cowgill’s place for the rest of the term. 
The council, controlled by the bosses, 
elected Mr. Strother, one of their ardent 
workers, and the old fight of “Boss or 
Anti-Boss,” which had started in 1920, 
was on in full force again. 

An editorial which appeared after 
Strother’s election shows the Star’s atti- 
tude toward city officials. It wished the 
new mayor all kinds of success in office 
and hoped that he would continue the 
good work started by Cowgill. It stated 
that the Star never resorted to person- 
alities and was interested only in get- 
ting what was best for Kansas City. 

Some of the things which the Star 
held as failures of the Democratic coun- 
cil were an inefficient milk ordinance, 
an 8-cent car fare, higher telephone rates, 
and obstruction of the police law-en- 
forcement policy. 

A new governer of Missouri had been 
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elected and he had put in a complete 
new force of police. Crime conditions 
in Kansas City under the new governor, 
Mr. Hyde, were, sv the Star said, ma- 
terially better. One editorial said that 
crime was practically cut in half due 
to the efforts of Governor Hyde's effi- 
cient police. Althongh this investigation 
has nothing to do directly with the Star’s 
influence in state politics, it might well 
be mentioned that the Star did all it 
could to get Governor Gardner out and 
Mr. Hyde in office. 

The Democratic council began its 
propaganda very early by claiming that 
Governor Hyde dismissed policemen 
simply because they were not for him. 
The Star answered by showing that the 
men dismissed had used brutal methods 
in one case and had been inefficient. 

Ward clubs were sponsored as in 1920 
with an anti-boss leader for each one. 
The editorial campaign was constantly 
kept up and the cry was as before, “Beat 
the Bosses.” The Star tried to kill the 
slanderous gossip which the bosses were 
serving citizens about the police and to 
show that the bosses hated the police 
because order was being maintained. 

The call to organize for strength 
against the 4,000 workers who held their 
jobs through the bosses was sounded in 
an editorial almost every day of the cam- 
paign period. The Star also tried to 
arouse enough public sentiment to com- 
pel the appointment of new election offi- 
cials in the boss-controlled wards on the 
North Side. A greater attemnt to vet 
the women interested in cleaning up city 
politics was made during this campaign. 

The question of getting a good man 
for mayor did not worry the Star so 
much in 1922 as the one of cleaning out 
the crooked council. It had been shown 
that an honest and efficient mayor could 
do little if handicapped by a _ boss-con- 
trolled council, and so the Star devoted 
much space to urging citizens to take 
part in their ward organizations. 

The Republican bosses filed no names 
at all in 1922, showing very probably 
that their defeat in 1920 had convinced 
them that the time was not ripe for 
them to try to come back. Their with- 
drawal was accepted by the Star as a 
certain indication that they knew they 
would lose. The Star, however, did not 
mention that it was responsible for the 
1918 boss defeat. 

A humorous incident happened in the 
council chambers in February, 1922. 
Some member proposed that the council 
thank the Kansas City Star for publish- 


ing the council’s proceedings. The mo 
tion drew a hot debate and was defeated 
Its opponents claimed that they could 
get more done satisfactorily for then. 
selves if the Star would not print thei; 
proceedings. The Star promised js 
readers that it would continue to pr, 
into the council’s acts to get the news 

The Democrats took a back slap at the 
police and anti-boss group by claiming 
that they were not allowed to register 
more than a thousand because the Dolice 
“intimidated” them. The Star showed 
that they couldn’t register some becayse 
they had no right to vote. 

Matt Foster was again nominated fo; 
mayor on the Republican ticket. 

After the Republican primaries the 
anti-boss group, backed by the Star, wen: 
after the women’s vote in no uncertain 
fashion. Speeches by the anti-boss can 
didates were given to all sorts of gath 
erings for women. The Star showed in 
its editorials how city politics needed a 
good housecleaning and how the women 
voters worried the bosses. 

The Democratic slate was almost an 
entirely new one. Only a few aldermen 
were considered for renomination. There 
were eleven new candidates, but they 
were all “Tom and Joe” men, controlled 
by the bosses. The Democrats started 
their cry against the police and 
taxes. 

Mr. William Cromwell, a “butter and 
egg man” literally, was nominated by 
the Democrats for mayor. He was a 
hand-picked boss candidate. He imme- 
diately began his speech making and de 
nied everything the Star had said. He 
attacked the police as running things 
with a high hand and claimed that the 
taxes had been raised to help Governor 
Hyde. Governor Hyde replied through 
a letter to the Star in which he gave 
figures to prove that taxes were lower 
than in other cities the size of Kansas 
City and that the increase had gone to 
pay increases in the local school sys 
tem. 

The Star ran the life history of Crom 
well and Foster and gave a short “Who's 
Who” about every candidate, sticking to 
straight news facts. 

Again, as in 1920, when they were s0 
badly beaten, the Republican bosses al 
lied themselves with the Democratic 
bosses. 

Foster and Cromwell spoke, one after 
the other, at several gatherings, but 
Cromwell failed to answer any of Fos 
ter’s questions. Foster showed that 
Cromwell headed a disguised boss ticket 
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The Star showed in news stories that 
part of the high taxes had gone directly 
se the bosses’ pockets through graft in 
municipal works. 
The “market stall” graft was brought 
to light the last of March. The Star 
secured cancelled checks written by pur- 
chasers of market stalls and made out 
to grafters who sold these stalls. The 
permits for stalls came through several 
political attaches of the city hall and 
commanded fabulous sums. The money 
went into the grafters’ pockets. The 
Star ran several affidavits by leases for 
stalls, one of which sold for $10,000. Ver- 
n Greene and John O'Neill, two boss 
workers, were held to blame for the 
graft by the city prosecutor. 
ELECTION RESULTS 


Cromwell was elected mayor over his 
Republican opponent, Matt Foster, by a 
plurality of 12,616 votes. The Repub- 
licans elected five members of the lower 
house but the Democrats got all alder- 
men in the upper house. It was a clean 
sweep for the Democrats, for the Demo- 
cratic bosses and the Republican bosses 
who were with them. The Kansas City 
Star and those citizens who fought to 
give Kansas City a new deal in politics, 
who believed that crooked bosses should 
be ousted forever, were defeated most 
decisively. 

Things looked black for the Star after 
the municipal election but, true to their 
founder’s belief that the loss of a city 
election was of importance only as it 
hastened or hindered permanent affairs, 
the Star went ahead with its campaigns 
for civic improvement. It advocated the 
passage of the water bonds and they 
carried easily at the city election. The 
city manager plan of government was 
kept before the people by editorials and 
news stories at regular intervals. 

While one must certainly admit the 
Star’s defeat in the 1922 election, it is a 
satisfaction to look back upon the sev- 
eral “permanent things” of real import- 
ance in the civic development of Kan- 
sas City, which the Star fought for and 
won. It is a satisfaction, also, to see 
with what modesty the Star referred to 
those improvements at Mayor Cowsgill’s 
death at his works, when practically 
every one of them had been opposed by 
his boss-owned council. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR AND MUNICIPAL 
AFFAIRS IN 1924 

The opening editorial in the Star for 

January 1, 1924, said that Kansas City 

had enjoyed prosperity in the past and 


had a great future but that if the future 
were to be as satisfactory as it could be, 
government charter and constitutional 
limitations would have to be changed. 
The city manager plan of government 
was still the Star’s goal and it was im- 
possible to attain it with the city char- 
ter and state constitution then in force. 

The cry for voters to organize was 
soon sounded. Crime conditions had be- 
come worse again because of the laxity 
of the city administration and the open 
hostility of it to the state government. 
Many editorials called attention to the 
work of the Law Enforcement League 
and urged people to join it to fight crime. 

Mayor Cromwell’s government had 
been unusually extravagant and was re- 
sponsible for a huge deficit. The county 
government, on the other hand, had 
operated economically and its surplus 
showed up the Democrats in the city ad- 
ministration. The Chamber of Com- 
merce finally appointed a committee of 
100 to promote the civic and industrial 
prosperity of Kansas City, and this com- 
mittee took a hand, also, in cleaning up 
politics. 

The administration reprimanded po- 
licemen for arresting three negroes on 
suspicion and the Star commended them 
for protecting the community against 
suspicious characters with long criminal 
records. 

Four years before, in 1920, the Star 
had begun its campaign to get a build- 
ing code, one that would be simple and 
uniform. The code was secured in 1924. 

The bosses fought with everything they 
had to kill the prospects of an amend- 
ment to the city charter. They were 
well satisfied with the old form of gov- 
ernment because it enabled them to run 
things their own way. The Star waged 
an active editorial campaign to put the 
charter amendment over, and, as is shown 
later, was successful. 

In the latter part of January, Governor 
Hyde appointed John Wilson chief of 
police, a position which Mr. Wilson had 
held a year before and had left of his 
own free will. The Star hailed this 
appointment with delight because Mr. 
Wilson had been a fearless and efficient 
executive. 

The charter amendment was the big 
thing in the 1924 campaign. The Star 
had a series of special articles on the 
city manager plan and the way it worked 
in other cities. It showed the present 
complicated system ‘n use in Kansas 
City and the simpleness of the new plan. 
It sponsored speeches on the plan by 
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A saving of $500,000 
would be possible under the new sys- 
tem, so the Star said. Dayton, Ohio’s 
experience was described at length and 
the change in city politics at that place 
since they got the city manager plan 
was explained. 

Amendment No. 7, which was to be 
voted on in February, was for a reor- 
ganization of the justice courts. The 
Star favored the amendment because it 
believed that the system then in use 
was too cumbersome for securing just- 
ice. 

The entire list of amendments for 
which the Star sought passage were: 

(1) Regular form indictments. 

(2) A tighter referendum law. 

(3) Pensions for policemen and fire- 
men. 

(6) A state budget. 

(7) An improved judicial system. 

(9) Use of ballots to convict election 
crooks. 

(11) Home rule for Kansas City. 

(12) Power to issue bonds for im- 
provements. 

(15) An elective board of education. 

(17) Military service for all. 

(18) Penalizing public officials who 
appoint their relations. 

(19) Pay for Kansas City’s sewers by 
bonds. 

These amendments were all to the con- 
stitution of the state of Missouri, as 
Kansas City did not have home rule 
and all laws affecting the city had to 
be made by _ special legislation. The 
amendment to the city charter had to 
be made in order to get the city man- 
ager form of government. 


eminent citizens. 


RESULTS OF THE FEBRUARY, 1924, ELECTION 

The charter amendment carried by al- 
most 10,000 plurality and a board of 13 
freeholders was elected to frame the new 
charter, which was to provide for the 
city manager form of government. In 
a special article in the Star after elec- 
tion the head of the chamber of com- 
merce said that the Star and Kansas 
City citizens had worked six years to 
get the new form of government. It is 
shown by the newspaper’s files that the 
Star began its campaign to change the 
form of municipal government at least 
as far back as 1918. 

The following amendments were first 
reported as passed: 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 
12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21. These 
included all that the Star advocated ex- 
cept the elective board of education, the 


referendum law and an improved jyqj. 
cial system. : 

Amendment 11 provided for home ru 
for Kansas City but the governor of the 
state still had power to remove the chia 
of police, although he had no power i 
make appointments to fill vacancies. 0p 
the final checkup it was found that the 
country vote had defeated No. 11. 

After the February election on amend 
ments the center of attention was the 
coming city election. Mayor Cromwel| 
said he was sure that he would be re 
nominated and the party leaders agreed 
with him. Albert I. Beach was noni. 
nated by the Republicans. 

The Democrats immediately after re. 
nominating Cromwell began to liven up 
the campaign by attacking the police 
and the Kansas City Star. The Star 
did nothing but publish the entire Demo 
cratic platform with the attack on it 
self and invite the Democrats to air their 
views in a certain political space in jts 
columns every day. The same offer was 
made to the Republicans. 

A grand jury was called to investigate 
the mishandling of Kansas City’s funds 
by the administration. It decided that 
although Mayor Cromwell and the coun 
cil members could not be indicted for 
misappropriation of public funds because 
they got no personal gain from it, that 
they should be condemned for their ex- 
travagance. Civil suits were recom- 
mended to recover some of the funds 

The city’s deficit increased more than 
$300,000 during 1923 and most of this 
money was spent on “political plums” 
to give other politicians city jobs. 

Judge Miles Bulger, Democrat, had 
left a deficit in the county government 
of one-half million, according to the 
Star, but the good business manage- 
ment of Judge McElroy and Judge Tru- 
man had made it possible to pay off the 
deficit and to acquire a surplus. The 
Star lauded the work of these two men 

The city prosecutor, a Democrat, at~ 
tempted to explain the deficit by saying 
that much tax money was not in, and 
even went so far as to trace it back to 
the Republicans. He could not explain 
what all the money was spent for and 
why other administration had not had 
deficits at that time of the year when 
some tax money was outstanding. 

The Star showed that the Cromwell 
administration could have cut the taxes 
in the city, as they seemed to desire to 
do so much before they came into offce 
because the rate was higher in Kansas 
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City than in any other city in Missouri. 

Mayor Cromwell finally consented to 
talk issues and to explain the deficit. 
He said that it was his business to run 
the city even if he had to incur a deficit, 
and that it was better to keep all the 
departments open and business moving 
briskly than to save money. 

The administration was reduced to 
the point where it could not legally pay 
its salaries because its funds for the 
purpose were all used up, but the city 
hall “stayed open” anyway. 

Near the close of the campaign the 
Star ran a series of articles showing 
that a construction company which had 
built the Turkey Creek sewer had con- 
tributed one or two checks for $5,000 to 
the Democratic campaign fund. Affi- 
davits were shown signed by officials of 
the company to prove that the checks 
were valid. The Star wired to Canada 
to learn something about the contractor 
to whom the job was given and found 
out that he had been a grafter in public 
works up there and had been sentenced 
to a term in the penitentiary for his 
crooked work. It was subsequently shown 
also that the bidding on the Turkey 
Creek sewer project had been all fixed 
for this certain man. 

Mayor Cromwell and his administra- 
tion had made contracts for the disposal 
of garbage with two different companies, 
both of which were to get much more 
than the job was worth. The commit- 
tee of 100 from the chamber of com- 
merce, backed by the Star, started an 
investigation and secured an injunction 
to prevent the city administration from 
carrying out its contract with the first 
company. The administration then pro- 
ceeded to make the second contract, 
which was also killed by a second in- 
junction. In neither case did Cromwell 
and his cohorts give anyone a chance 
to bid on the job except the chosen fa- 
vorite. 

Mayor Cromwell’s administration had 


~ succeeded in getting through in 1923 a 


gasoline tax on motor vehicles, the pro- 
ceeds of which were ostensibly to go 
into street repair. The star called at- 
tention to twenty or more places in the 
streets which had become dangerous be- 
cause of large holes. The Star said that 
the streets were in the worst condition 
they had ever been in, although the gas 
tax money should have been available. 
Several streets needed repaving very 
badly and the city had permitted the 
street railway company to let the paving 
between its tracks go to ruin. 


A non-political water board had been 
elected during Mayor Cowsgill’s adminis- 
tration, much to the Star’s delight. 
Mayor Cromwell, however, had dismissed 
the Republican members of the board 
and had made it strictly a political com- 
mittee. The water bonds advocated by 
the Star in 1922 had carried and when 
Cromwell and his council saw that 
things were looking bad for them, near 
the election in 1924, they began a mad 
scramble to sell the water bonds. The 
council held a special night session and 
voted to sell $8,400,000 worth of bonds 
and to award contracts so that their po- 
litical friends would get the work at 
their own price. The contracts could 
not all be made immediately and after 
the results of the election were known 
the Cromwell administration hurried at. 
breakneck speed to make contracts with 
Fuller and Maitland, favorites of polit- 
ical bosses. 

On April 14, 1924, less than a week be- 
fore Cromwell’s government was to leave 
the city hall, Federal Judge Arba S. Van- 
Valkenburg granted an injunction to a 
group of Kansas City citizens invalidat- 
ing all contracts made by the city with 
Fuller and Maitland for water work. This 
injunction stopped the crooked disburse- 
ment of 11 million dollars from the water 
bonds. On April 24, 1924, a new non- 
political water board was appointed. 


RESULTS OF THE MUNICIPAL ELECTION 
IN APRIL, 1924 

Albert I. Beach, Republican anti-boss 
candidate, who had heen backed by the 
Kansas City Star, was elected mayor 
over Mayor Cromwell by a majority of 
4,919 votes. 

George Kimball, Republican, was 
elected city comptroller. 

A Republican was elected judge of 
the south side court. 

All the new members of the upper 
house of the council, nine in all, were 
elected from the Republican anti-boss 
ticket. This gave them a majority in 
the upper house. 

The Democrats elected enough to 
have a 9 to 7 majority in the lower 
house of the council. 

Thus ended the fight of the Kansas 
City Star and public spirited citizens 
against one of the most ruthless, dar- 
ing and rotten political machines in all 
history. The largest vote was cast in 
the 1924 election that had ever been 
cast. It was the first time that the 
machine of Tom Pendergast and Joe 
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Shannon, Democratic bosses, had ever 
been smashed. 

The Star commented on the election 
results as follows: ‘‘Yesterday’s elec- 
tion was a slamming repudiation of the 
bosses and the boss system in Kansas 
City.” It took no credit on itself and 
did not sit back with a confident feel- 
ing that the bosses were whipped for 
all time. It immediately began to find 
out what the new administration was 
going to do about putting Kansas City 
back where it belonged industrially, 
civicly and socially. 

The appointment of the new non-po- 
litical water board by Mayor Beach as 
soon as he took office represented a vic- 
tory for the Star because it had fought 
for such a board and won it once be- 
fore. The Star had been advocating 
the removal of all overhead signs on 
business houses for almost four years. 
Mayor Beach said as soon as he took 
the chair that overhead signs must go 
and that the city ordinance against bill- 
boards would be rigidly enforced. He 
also began an investigation into the 
market leases scandal. He appointed 
Matt Foster, two times candidate on the 
anti-boss ticket and prominent in po- 
lice circles, as chairman of the new 
public welfare board. The public works 
board was composed of one Democrat, 
one Republican, and one business man 
who had no politiical affiliations. 

LATER DEVELOPEMENTS 

The new charter which provided for 
the city manager form of government 
was adopted in Kansas City February 
24, 1925, more than seven years after 
the Star first said that Kansas City 
needed a more business-like municipal 
government. The political bosses fought 
it from its start and sought injunctions 
against it on all sorts of grounds up 
to April 7, 1926, when the final o. k. 
was given it by the highest court in 
the state. 

Mayor Beach had been re-elected 
under the city manager form of gov- 
ernment but the Democrats had a ma- 
jority in the new council of 5 to 4. 
When the selection of a city manager 
came up it was sure to be a Democrat 
because of their majority in the coun- 
cil. The choice finally made was Judge 
McElroy, the same man who had brought 
the county out of a half-million dollar 
deficit and had given it a surplus. Cer- 
tainly the Kansas City Star was not 
displeased with such a selection. It 


was never the Star’s policy to want 


a Democrat could be found who 
well qualified. 

It is too early to judge of the 
tion of the new city manager sys; 
in Kansas City. Whether the Ds 
crats will so control the city maz 
that it will be only another party 
remains to be seen. , 

It is interesting to examine 
sults of the first election under 
city manager plan. On Aug. 25, 
the state supreme court upheld 
charter in every detail. There was 
provisiion for an election on Oct 
13, 1925, the primary, and for the fina 
election on November 3, 1925. Ths 
charter provided for: a city manag 
to be chosen by the council; a coun 
of nine members, the mayor to be pres 
dent and a member of the council: { 
districts in the city to replace the 
wards and the two councilmen t 
elected from each ward; two municipa 
judges elected at large; modern buds 
and accounting methods; a non-parti- 
san ballot; initiative, referendum, 
recall; abolition of the special tax | 
system; a personnel department 
place the civil service; officers to 
office for four years instead of tw 
under the old system. 

When it came time for the final 
tion the Kansas City Star said 
men should be chosen for councilors 
the basis of their past record and 
according to party connections T 
Star favored the election of the follow 
ing candidates for council members 
Beach for mayor; and Gossett, McCun: 
Jewell, Mrs. Ragan, Childs, Bell, B 
ton, and had no choice in the first dis- 
trict. The election resulted in putting 
in the council Gossett, McCune, Be! 
Childs, and Burton that the Star 
favored and Albert I. Beach in t 
mayor’s chair. These men were most! 
in the Jaudon group, that is, they wert 
Democrats who were working to el: 
Ben Jaudon, Democrat, and someti: 
city treasurer, as mayor. The Sta! 
showed by favoring these men, not onl) 
its absolute disregard for all party 
lines, but its great influence in being 
able to elect a Republican for mayor 
when it urged the election of man) 
Democrats to the council. The Demo- 
crats got a majority in the council 
through the narrow plurality of 272 
votes given to one of their candidates 

The weakness of the Shannon group 
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of politicians is shown by the fact that 
hey had no organization at this elec- 

tion The Pendergast gang worked with 
the Jaudon group. 

The Star’s strength is shown by its 
ability to get six of the nine men in 
the council elected as it desired. It 
s very probable, since Mayor Beach 
was re-elected, that the Star, if it had 
hosen, could have backed enough Re- 

iblican candidates to give them a ma- 
jority in the council. 

ENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

It is the writer’s belief that anyone 
who examines the results obtained by 
the Kansas City Star during the years 
1918, 1920, 1922, and 1924 will be 
more than satisfied with the standards 
adopted by William Rockhill Nelson 
and on which the Star was founded are 
as high as ever. It also seems evident, 
so far as a study of the files can pro- 
duce proof, that the Star had been very 
successful in municipal affairs. 

For convenience and to help one in 
drawing conclusions the results of the 
various campaigns are here given by 
years. 

In 1918: 

1. The Star was an important factor 
in keeping street car fares down 
while service was not up to stan- 
dard. 

It protested the “rolling” of Kier- 

nan, a Republican judge who had 

refused to be bribed and lent its aid 
to elect the Democratic candidate 
as a protest. 

3. It waged an editorial campaign 
which succeeded in straightening 
out the milk inspection difficulty. 

It called atention to the impurity 

of the city water, which was soon 

made fit to use without danger. 

It favored Judge Cowgill, who was 

elected mayor, but held that he 

would not be able to do much with 

a crooked council. 

The teachers’ salary levy passed— 

which the Star had long advocated. 

. The water works bonds passed, as 
the Star hoped they would. 


In 1920: 


. The Star led public-spirited citizens 
in the “Boss or Anti-Boss” campaign 
to rid the city of political gangsters. 

. The Republican bosses were decid- 

edly beat in the primaries. 

The Star campaigned for efficient 

police and for law enforcement, and 


rs 


—JI 
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got them after the election of a 
new governor. 

4. The election was lost—stolen, as the 
Star showed, by “ghost” votes and 
intimidating honest voters. 

5. Nothing of a personal nature and 
nothing scandalous was used by the 
Star. It showed that it fought for 
principles and not against men. 

In 1922: 

1. At Mayor Cowgill’s death the Star 
gave him credit for (1) buying the 
inter-city viaduct at the right price; 
(2) rushing the building of the 
23rd street viaduct; (3) construct- 
ing tunnels for sewers; (4) making 
the 23rd street traffiicway; (5) pro- 
viding for sewage disposal; (6) cre- 
ating the city planning commission; 
(7) getting a non-political water 
board; (8) merging the telephone 
systems for better service. 


The files of the Star show that it 
had begun campaigns for a majority of 
these improvements before Cowgill was 
elected. It had worked with Mayor Cow- 
gill to secure all of these improvements. 

2. The victory of the Star over Re- 
publican bosses in 1920 was shown 
to have been effective when no Re- 
publican boss candidates were nom- 
inated in 1922. 

3. The Democrats, with their  boss- 
controlled ticket, got a clean sweep 
in the election. The Star showed 
that it believed what its founder 
had said and did not let the loss 
of a city election discourage it. It 
continued to fight for a new form 
of government and many other im- 
provements. 

4. The Star was able to report that 
crime had been almost cut in two 
in Kansas City since the new police 
force took office. 


In 1924: 


This was the year in which the efforts 
of the Star for a half dozen years or 
more were rewarded most gloriously. 


1. The charter amendment, providing 
for a new form of city government 
for Kansas City, passed with 10,000 
plurality. 

2. A majority of the other amendments 
favored by the Star passed. 

3. The Star exposed the extravagance 
and crookedness of the Cromwell 
administration. 

4. With a group of citizens, the Star 
fought the administration’s garbage 


ee 
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contracts, which were not econom- 
ical or legal, and succeeded in hav- 
ing them declared invalid. 

. An injunction against the city ad- 
ministration forbidding them to 
make contracts for work on the 
water plant probably saved the city 
several millions of dollars. 

5. The Star favored and helped elect 
Albert I. Beach, Republican, mayor, 
an anti-boss man. 

. The Star’s candidate was also 
elected for comptroller. The same 
thing was true of the south side 
judge. 

. The Republicans got a majority in 
the upper house of the council. 

. The election was a “slamming re- 
pudiation of the bosses” and was 
the first time the machine of Pen- 
dergast and Shannon had ever been 
defeated. 

10. A non-political water board was se- 
cured and an investigation started 
in the market lease scandal. 

Later: 

1. The city manager charter was 
adopted by a vote of four and a half 
to one in Kansas City on February 
24, 1925. This was what the Star 


had fought for for more than seven 
years. 


2. At the election under the new city 
manager charter on November 3, 
1925, the Star backed the men it 
thought were the most fitted for the 
positions of councilmen, regardless 
of party affiliations. As a result, 
Albert Beach was again elected as 
mayor, and Gossett, McCune, Bell, 
Childs, and Burton, of the men fa- 
vored by the Star, were elected. The 
Star was practically responsible for 
giving the Democrats a majority but 
it was interested only in getting 
good men for the new council. 

3. The first city manager was chosen 


in April, 1926. He was Judge M 
Elroy, a man who had received th, 
Star’s praise before for his econo 
ical administration of 
ernment. 

. The city manager charter provided 
for such things as a budget system 
and accounting methods which the 
Star had said were badly 
years before. 

The year 1926 is doubly significant jp 
the life of the Kansas City Star. The 
joy of winning its long fight for cleaner 
and more business-like city government 
was mingled with the sorrow caused by 
the death of Mrs. Laura Nelson Kirk. 
wood, daughter and only child of Wi! 
liam Rockhill Nelson, and wife of the 
editor of the Star. She died on Feb. 27 
1926. Her death marks the end of con 
trol of the Star’s policies by a member of 
the Nelson family. At the time of her 
death an editorial in the Star said that 
since her father’s death the newspaper 
had been guided by her in accordance 
with her father’s great principles. It also 
expressed the hope that the Star would 
continue to be first and always for Kan 
sas City in years to come. 

There are many factors in public af 
fairs which affect the turn of events be- 
sides the newspaper. Some factors which 
have bearing on municipal affairs can- 
not be evaluated in a study of the news- 
papers files. The writer believes, how- 
ever, that he is justified in concluding 
from his study that from the time of the 
death of William Rockhill Nelson, in 
1915, to the year 1926, that the news- 
paper achieved many worthwhile things 
for Kansas City’s improvement. It is not 
too much to say that the high standards 
of Nelson’s day have been mentioned and 
that the Star has shown itself capable 
of remembering “those permanent things” 
and of fighting for them for years, if 
need be, to get them. 
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Editorial 


The American Society of Newspaper Editors has been making efforts for 
several years to bring about a classification of schools of journalism. In line 
with its desires in this regard it adopted a report at its last meeting recog- 
nizing members of the American Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism as worthy of class A rating and taking a firm stand in favor of an 
official classification. The Society expects the school organization to make 
wood its gestures in the direction of official classification. 





Newspaper experience of teachers of journalism will come under serutiny 
again this year at the AASDJ and AATJ conventions. A proposal that 
teachers in ‘professional schools be required to have a minimum of five years 
of newspaper experience will be brought up for action. If such a rule is 
adopted what will become of the Ph. D.s? 





The adoption of a program for graduate work leading to the master’s de- 
gree in journalism will be considered at the coming conventions. Adoption 
will not bind University graduate schools to follow the outlines, but the gradu- 
ate schools will be glad to have the judgments of the professional body and 
will conform to a reasonable degree where local conditions permit. 





In recent issues the QUARTERLY has attempted to meet charges that the 
press is in an unhealthy condition. In this issue two articles bearing on the 
problem are offered to those who would weigh the evidence before coming to 
a decision. These articles, by Charles L. Allen and Leon Whipple, depart 
from the method generally pursued, of attacking the criticisms, and concern 
themselves with a detailed investigation of two publications. The ‘‘close-ups’’ 
of the Kansas City Star and the Saturday Evening Post which they present 
should restore the confidence of those who have been impressed by calamity 
howling. Oecasional shortcomings are not permitted to mislead the investi- 
vators and they find that the papers under consideration reflect honorable in- 
tentions and achieve worthwhile results. 





Teachers and directors of schools of journalism will convene this year at 
the University of Michigan on December 27 and 28. Inquiries concerning the 
school organization should be sent to John L. Brumm, Department of Jour- 
nalism, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Inquiries concerning the 
teachers’ organization should be sent to John O. Simmons, School of Jour- 
nalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
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Courses for the High School 
By L. W. M. 


FFORTS of high school teachers to 

bring about higher standards in pub- 
lication and journalistic writing work in 
the secondary schools are reflected in the 
recent adoption of a standard program 
of journalistic study for Illinois high 
schools. 

Four courses, designed as an introduc- 
tion to important phases of work in ama- 
teur journalism from the high school 
point of view, have been approved by the 
Illinois Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalistic Writing on recommendation of 
committees which worked over the prob- 
lem for more than a year. The associa- 
tion represents teachers and advisors con- 
nected with more than 200 publications. 


THE SUGGESTED COURSE IN THIRD 
YEAR COMPOSITION FOR SCHOOLS 
WITH NO CLASS IN JOURNALISM 
Miss CLARA TAYLOR, Englewood High 
School, Chicago 
I. Ars 
A. To teach English composition of the 
third year of high school, which 
usually has the following objec- 

tives: 

1. Skill in the use of clear, concise 
English commensurate with the 
pupils’ two years of training. 

2. Understanding of the essentials 
of grammar, spelling, punctua- 
tion, and sentence sense. 

3. Increase in ability in oral ex- 
pression, especially exposition. 

4. The reading of good books as a 
stimulus to writing and as a 
means of enlarging the pupil’s 
mind with thoughts and facts 
outside of his experience. 

To teach students to read the news- 
paper and get the most out of it. 
This includes acquaintance with the 
short, clear, concise sentence. 

To develop an understanding of the 
newspaper so that there may be a 
public demand for better papers. 

To provide pupils trained to some de- 
gree to carry on the school publica- 
tions. 

. THE UsvuAL CONTENTS OF THE COURSE 

Written composition, narrative and 
descriptive, but chiefly expository 
which requires: 
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1. An average of one theme a week 
including the systematic organj 
zation of one longer expository 
theme with cards and bibliogra. 
phy. 

. Careful revising and rewriting of 
themes. 

. The writing of the simpler busi 
ness letters, such as inquiry 
application, etc. : 

. Drill in making of outlines. 

. Drill in precise writing as an aid 
to orderly thinking and outlin 
ing. 

B. Drill in the essentials of technique. 

1. Grammar, chiefly review, em 
phasizing: 

a. Sentence analysis. 

b. Rapid recognition and use 
subordinate clauses. 

c. Rapid recognition and use o 
prepositional phrases. 

d. Rapid recognition and use 
participial phrases. 

e. Study of types of sentence 

2. Punctuation. 

a. Drill on the five comma uses 

b. Drill on the colon and semi- 
colon. 

ec. Drill on double and 
quotation marks. 

d. Drill on the use of the apos- 
trophe. 

3. Spelling. 

a. Mastery of “ei” 
words. 

b. Drill on adding suffixes to 
words in silent e. 

c. Drill on the doubling of final 
consonants before suffixes 
beginning with vowels. 

d. Drill on words in the special 
third year lists. 

4. Usage of words. 

5. Drill in sentence sense, 
ing: 

a. Emphasis on 
thought. 

b. Study of best arrangement 
of sentence parts. 

ec, Study of force in sentence 
parts. 

6. Review of paragraph develop- 
ment by definition, by specific 
example, by contrast, by com- 
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parison. 
III. SUGGESTIONS AS TO METHOD 
The use of a notebook for keeping 
themes, for suggestions and facts 
given by the teacher, for examples 
clipped from newspapers or maga- 
zines. 

B. The use of editorials, articles from 
special sections of newspapers, as- 
sembly speeches and the writing of 
newspaper “leads” and “heads” in 
outlining or in precise writing. 

‘ The use of newspaper stories for the 
study of the clear, concise sentence. 

) The writing of newspaper “heads” to 
emphasize the value of word study. 

BE. The use of the newspaper editorial 
and the special article for examples 
of effective exposition. 

F. The buying by pupils and teacher of 
copies of the same edition of at least 
three good newspapers from which 
the teacher may direct the clipping 
of material, which she may use for 
drill or practice, or which can be 
used for a comparative study. 


A 


Suggested Subjects for the Long Theme 
(Usually Required in English Composi- 
tion of the Third Year.) 

Good Newspapers and Bad. 

The Ideal School Paper. 

Newspaper Heroes. 

The Story of the American News- 
paper. 

Journalism as a Profession. 

The Contribution of Benjamin 
Franklin to American Journal- 


ism. 
William Cullen Bryant as an Editor. 
The Newspaper Career of Charles 
A. Dana. 
The Work and Influence of James 
yordon Bennett. 
The Work of Horace Greeley. 
Press Associations: Their Organiza- 
tion, Methods, and Usefulness. 
The News Bureau. 


Additions to the List of Home Reading 
Books 

The Americanization of Edward Bok 
—Bok. 

The Man from Maine—Bok. 

Deadlines—Smith. 

The Editor and His People—(Se- 
lections from the editorials of 
William Allen White). 

Adventures in Journalism—Philip 
Gibbs. 

Adventures in Interviewing—Isaac 
F. Marcosson. 


Fifty Years a Journalist—Melville 
E. Stone. 

W. G. N., The Story of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Some Great American Newspaper 
Editors—Margaret Ely. 

Bliss—Tchekov. 

Truth About an Author—Bennett. 

Biographies of Great Editors. 


JOURNALISM 1—A COURSE IN 
JOURNALISTIC WRITING 
FRANK B. Peers, Deerfield-Shields 
High School, Highland Park 


Prerequisite: English 1 and 2. 
Aims: 
To develop the ability of the stu- 
dents to write freely and easily. 
To develop habits of accuracy. 
To give students a greater apprecia- 
tion of writing and work on a 
newspaper. 
To acquaint students with the field 
of journalism. 
Time: 
1 in a 32 credit system. 
1% in a 16 credit system. 
Texts: 
Hyde—A Course in Journalistic 
Writing. 

Otto—Journalism for High Schools. 
Harrington—Writing for Print. 
—The Newspaper Club. 

Organization of Work 
1. The Human Interest Story—(Ten 
Lessons) 
Major Handling. 
Analysis of Human Interest. 
Structure of the Human In- 
terest Story. 
Types of Human Interest 
Stories. 
Human [Interest Incidents as 
Told by our Best Writers of 
Fiction. 
Trial Stories by Students. 
Criticism of Stories by Class 
and Instructor. 
Revision. 
Incidental Handling. 
Form of Manuscript. 
Use of Words. 


2. The Feature Story—(Fifteen Les- 
sons). 
Major Handling. 
Structure and Nature of the 
Story. 
Organization of Material. 
Principles of Exposition and 
Description. 
Visit to some Plant or De- 
partment of the School. 
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Trial Stories based on local 
enterprises, developments, 
and changes. 

Revision. 

Incidental Handling. 

Subheads. 

Paragraphing. 

Use of the period and comma. 

. The News Narrative—(Twenty- 
five Lessons). 
Major Handling. 

Structure of the News Story. 

Emphasizing News Value. 

Sources of News. 

Value of News Sources. 

Trial Stories of Actual Hap- 
penings. 

The Lead. 

Incidental Handling. 

Paragraphing. 

Use of the dash, colon, semi- 
colon. 

Headline Writing. 

4. Interview Stories — (Ten 
sons). 
Major Handling. 

Structure of 
Story. 

Art of Interviewing. 

Trial Stories. 

Combining Opinions. 

Incidental Handling. 

Use of single and double quo- 
tation marks. 

. Speech Reports—(Five Lessons). 

. Sport Stories—(Five Lessons). 

. Reporting of Dramatics and Mu- 
sic—(Five Lessons). 

. Department Editing—(Five Les- 
sons). 

9. Editorial 
sons). 


JOURNALISM 2—NEWSPAPER EDIT- 
ING AND SPECIAL TYPES OF 
NEWSWRITING 
By MARGARET E. STURGEON, Morgan Park 
High School, Chicago 


Les- 


the Interview 


Writing—(Ten Les- 


I. Place 
This course is to be preceded by 
Journalism 1, and to be taken 
preferably second semester of 
the junior year. 


II. Aims 

A. To provide practice in editing. 

B. To develop best journalistic 
ideals in the school paper. 

C. To teach intelligent reading of 
newspapers. 

D. To teach special types of news- 
paper writing. 


III. Time 
A. Three 
week. 
B. Two double, or 
periods, per week. 
C. One period at desk in charge of 
work. 
IV. Credit 
One in 32 credit system; 1% in 1¢ 
V. General Requirements 
A. Notebook. 
B. One extensive article a week, or 
its equivalent. 
C. One hundred inches in print. 
D. Staff position on newspaper 
satisfactorily filled. 
VI. Test 
Bleyer: Newspaper 
Editing. 
References: 
Representative dailies of locality 
New York Times, especially Feature 
and Book Review sections. 
Hotchkiss: Advertising Copy 
Harrington: Chats on Feature Writ 
ing. 
Saturday Evening Post. 
Hyde: Course in Journalistic Writ 


recitation 


periods per 


laboratory 


Writing and 


ing. 

Flint: The Editorial. 
Harrington: Writing for Print. 
Syllabus 
Outline by Units of Work 
(Order tentative; to be shifted to meet 
local conditions) 

I. Organizations and Circulation (9 
lessons) 
II. Headlines and Makeup (5 lessons) 
III. Rewrites and Follow-up Stories 
IV. Editorials (14 lessons) 
V. Advertising (9 lessons) 
. Cuts and Type (5 lessons) 
. Criticism (10 lessons) 
A. Dramatic and Music 
B. Book review 
. Humor (5 lessons) 
. Morgue (5 lessons) 
. Biographical Sketch (5 lessons) 
. Feature Articles (15 lessons) 
A. Personality sketch 
B. Interviews 
C. School series 
XII. Publicity (10 lessons) 
XIII. The Newspaper (5 lessons) 


A SUPERVISED COURSE IN THE 
BUILDING OF ANNUALS 
Miss IDA Way, Bloomfield Township 
High School, Chicago Heights 
Objectives 
A. A more systematic plan for edit- 
ing high school annuals. 
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B. Intelligent copy writing and 


ds per editing. 
C. Closer correlation of depart- 
oratory ments in book. 
D. More expeditious and economical 
large of efforts toward better results. 


E. Relation of editor’s plan with 
manager’s budget. 


in 16 . 
ime 
' A. Two recitation periods a week 
through two semesters. 
eek, or B. Occasional periods outside to re- 
late with class work. 
rint. C. Periods of weeks to correlate 
vspaper with laboratory work. 
Helps for Editing 
A. High School Journalist—Univer- 
S and sity of Illinois. 
B. Scholastic Editor—University of 
; Wisconsin. 
ality C. Quill and Scroll—University of 
‘eature Iowa. 
a. D. Arts Craft. 
Wri BE. Printers and Engravers manuals. 
- rit 


Organization 
September 
Writ C. (Ist week) Chosen Executives 
study of the annual form; basis 
for selection of department 
staffs. 

D. (2nd week) Department heads 
study of book composition. Es- 
sentials of good writing meth- 
ods—make-up, dummy form, fil- 
ing, etc. 

October 

A. (1st week) Study of manuscript 
form; essentials of style,— 
rhetorical form, clean copy. 
Promptness emphasized. 

B. (2nd week) Calendar of work of 
book presented to staff. Dates 
for different stages of the 
work; athletics, photography, 
etc. 

C. (3rd week) Athletic section plan- 
ned by heads of departments; 
arrangement of players, games, 
etc. Departmental dummy work- 
ed out. 

D. (4th week) Plans for photo- 
graphic review of seasonal 
games. Discussion of Kodak 
work, study of types of pictures 

IE for annual. 

November 

ip A. (1st week) Meeting of Girls’ 
Athletic committees, planning 
of section, study of best form 
to be used in the department, 

edit- assignments approved by di- 
rector. 


s) 





B. (2nd week) Staff make study of 
themes; selection to fit the 
spirit of the class. 

C. (8rd week) Planning of the 
Senior section; photographic 
arrangement of pictures taken; 
matter of kind of literary form. 

D. (4th week) Class to hear re- 
ports of the Journalistic Con- 
vention. Suggestions for im- 
provements. Plans for sections, 
opening pages, forward scenes. 

December 

A. (list week) Study of different 
forms of humor; kinds of calen- 
dar, for humor section; get 
originality and snap. Manu- 
script required on time. 

B. (2nd week) Art staff to study 
types of illustrations; discus- 
sion of kinds of drawings, con- 
tent subject. Assignment of sub 
plates. 

C. (3rd week) Review of work to 
date; correction and checking. 
Athletic work submit all copy 
of football season. Arrange- 
ment of _ illustrations with 
manuscript by page. 

January 

A. (1[st week) Staff plans for junior 
and lower class sections. Care- 
ful working method of getting 
the committees and class ad- 
visers for write-ups and pic- 
tures. 

B. (2nd week) Committees to prac- 
tice in feature writing for class 
sections. All work to correlate 
with faculty adviser. Emphasize 
reflection of the spirit of the 
class, variety of copy. 

C. (3rd week) Plans for forms of 
art continued. Further study by 
the kodak club, or other means 
to reflect the spirit of the school 
life. Work on mounts, on page 
selection, and balance. 

D. (4th week) Club __ activities 
studied. Methods of reporting 
dramatics discussed. Assign- 
ments made, etc. Acrkievements 
of Seniors checked. Photogra- 
phic arrangement of panels. 

February 

A. (1st week) Art work checked. 
Discussion of merits and faults; 
relation to subject matter em- 
phasized. 

B. (2nd week) Study of methods 
for sales campaign; subscrip- 
tion and sales methods from 
manuals; assembly play, or ad- 
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vised group competition. 

C. (3rd week) Continuation study 
of activities; plates of clubs’ 
photography decided upon. 
Plans for the basketball season 
writeup made; dummy, similar 
to football, arranged. 

D. (4th week) Final kodak work 
assigned. All athletic pictures 
finished. Forms of mounting 
ready for engraver studied. 

March 

A. (Ist week) Checking on manu- 
script for printer; also proofing 
of galleys. Final checking on 
all humor submitted. 

B. (2nd week) Study of all literary 
copy gathered; selection for 
pages required; cream of the 
English work only. 

C. (3rd week) Cartoonist work 
checked for final copy to the 
printers. Kodak work of school 
activities. 

D. (4th week) Spring snaps called; 
selections made. Spring athlet- 
ics copy reported on; submitted 
plans checked. 


April 

B. (2nd week) Club organization 
manuscript. Review of all forms 
to meet requirements of dum 
my. Class to show originality 
of features of each club. , 

. (8rd week) Study of book as 
completed; efforts to make 
sales cover the cost of the book 
discussion of decision for fing) 
drive. 


. (Ist week) Editorial section 

completed. Publications, clubs 
reported, with editor’s last word 
in appreciatiton. Proofs for 
final copy. 
(2nd week) Proof of 
with cuts reported. Number o 
books checked. Date of distri 
bution announced, with plans 
for distribution. 

C. (38rd week) Final reporting of 
editor and business manager 
to correlate with executives’: 
Plans for checking with high 
school office. All final sales re 
ported. 


binding 


Sat Eve Post 


By LEoN WHIPPLE 


[Eprror’s Nore: This article from the Sur- 
vey Graphic for March, 1928 is reprinted at 
the request of several teachers who regard it 
as a type of paper which journalism students 
should attempt in certain courses]. 


OR five cents you can buy a mirror of 
These States. Each week about 
2,840,000 people in every hamlet from 
Aroostook County to Santa Cruz look at 
themselves in this glass. That is the cir- 
culation of The Staturday Evening Post. 
By the year, allowing three readers per 
copy, we approach half a billion impacts 
on the minds and hearts of the American 
people. What does this Niagara of print 
do to us? What channels is it wearing 
in our society? 


This is a magic mirror: it not only re- 
flects, it creates us. What the Sat Fve 
Post is we are. Its advertising helps 
standardize our physical life; its text 
stencils patterns on our minds. It is a 
main factor in raising the luxury-level 
by teaching us new wants. In The Post 
we first came across that arrogant slogan 
of a machine age: “This Is a Two-Car 
Nation!” But it does more than whet 


our thing-hunger; by blunt or subtle de 
vices it molds our ideas on crime, prohi 
bition, Russia, oil, preparedness, immi 
gration, the World Court. Finally, it 
does queer things to our psychology by 
printing tales that deceive us with a sur- 
face realism, but are too often tissues of 
illusion. This bulky nickel’s worth of 
print and pictures is a kind of social and 
emotional common denominator of Amer 
ican life. 

Who reads The Post? 
the mirror? Everybody—high-brow, low 
brow, and mezzanine; the hardboiled 
business man and the soft-boiled leisure 
woman; the intelligenzia, often as a se 
ret vice; Charles M. Schwab has 
scribed for twelve years, Elbert Gary had 
for eighteen. The White House must 
take in a copy or two if it has a sense of 
gratitude. You read it—and I. I read 
two periodicals with constancy; The Post 
to find out about this country; The Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine to escape 
from this country. Foreigners too look 
over our shoulders in our mirror as at a 
clinic. Trotsky had The Post on his 
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table; Albert, king of the Belgians, re- 
turned from a journey, and like a mod- 
ern King Cole, he called for his file of 
the SEP. In 1926 it was figured that if 
from our population of 105,710,620 you 
subtracted the children under fourteen, 
illiterates, foreign language readers, the 
criminals, insane and paupers, the resi- 
dual possible market for publications in 
English was 60,782,577. Divide that by 
2.94 adults over 14 per family, and you 

1ave 20,674,346 families. More than one 
in ten of these took The Post. 

It deserves the titles of national 
weekly. And since we are in part made 
in this image, it is important to ask 
questions: What is The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post? Who owns and directs it? 
For what purposes and with what sense 
of social responsibility? What wittingly 
does The Post do to us, and what unwit- 
tingly? 

The Post is a quintuple enterprise: (1) 
a giant money-making business; (2) a 
miracle of technical publishing; (3) a 
purveyor of entertainment in fiction and 
amusing articles by which it gathers per- 
haps the largest part of its great audi- 
ence; (4) a supersalesman of things 
through advertising and so a main cog 
in our modern machine of mass-distribu- 
tion; (5) an engine for propaganda in 
favor of American nationalism and the 
present economic system. It is edited 
with brains, dignity, foresight, and an 
uncanny apprehension of what will in- 
terest middle-or-better-class Americans. 
Much of its contents is good, human, 
readable stuff, not profoundly important, 
but never muck. The Post deserves our 
devout thanks that it has set its face 
against the traditions of the penny dread- 
fuls, the elder Bennett, the _ tabloids, 
ind sensation-mongering magazines, and 
demonstrated that in order to get a popu- 
lar audience, you do not have to dish up 
battle, murder, sudden death, crime, adul- 

I et al. It first saw the vision of 
America as a great company of workers, 
busy making of this continent a com- 
fortable, healthful, and happy place to 
live in. It has taught us the drama and 
the splendor of the day’s work, and given 
us the thrill in giant labors to take the 
place of the thrill of war. We must ad- 
mire The Post’s achievements; but we 
cannot overlook they have their corres- 
ponding faults, chief of which is that it 
has lost the human being in the march 
of progress. 

As an institution The Post is imposing. 
In 1926 (the last year for which the final 
figures are available) it used 105,493 tons 


of paper to print an average weekly edi- 
tion of 2,840,000 copies of 199 pages. All 
The Posts would have filled 4,600 freight- 
cars in a train 37 miles long. The Curtis 
publications employ some 4,500 people at 
the home office in Philadelphia. The Cur- 
tis Company had net earnings for 1924 
of $14,714,819; in 1925 they reached 
$16,040,515; and the first half of 1926 
were $8,173,277. At that time its cash, 
bonds, and other investments were in 
excess of $25,000,000. These are banking- 
house figures concerning an offer of 
shares of the company’s stock. Cyrus 
Curtis’ 1924 income-tax return was 
$583,872, or sixteenth from the top in 
these United States, and nearly ten thous- 
and dollars above J. P. Morgan’s. The 
Post, therefore, is not controlled by Big 
Business. It is big business. All the 
big popular magazines are owned by 
wealth for wealth and it takes wealth to 
swing them. They are giant economic 
organizations that run vast bills and are 
neck-deep in labor problems’ through 
their thousands of employes. The owners 
are inevitably spread out with invest- 
ments in other business. The Post has 
the business point-of-view—what_ else 
could it have? The owners do not have 
to be kept on the reservation; they ride 
herd themselves. They favor the status 
quo, the kind of United States that made 
them. It is behaviorism, not malefaction, 
and natural as gravity. Moreover, their 
readers and their advertisers both at bot- 
tom hold the same faith—the circle is 
complete—and you have a picture of this 
nation at this moment in eternitv 

Two men created this miraculous in- 
stitution: Cyrus Curtis, publisher, and 
George Horace Lorimer, editor. The Post 
still uses the slogan “Founded by Ben- 
jamin Franklin,” but the claim seems as 
tenuous as many another to august apn- 
cestry. “The foundation of The Post is 
the character of Cyrus Curtis,” the editor 
told me, and it was no mere courtesy 
concession to his chief. It certainly had 
little else when Curtis bought it in 1897 
for $1,000, save some type and the name. 
The title had not been registered when 
the previous owner died; so to keep from 
losing it by a lapse in publication it was 
kept going with old stuff and clipped 
filler. Most of the meager list of 2,000 
subscribers quit. Curtis started practi- 


cally from scratch—without even an edi- 
tor. He went to Europe to see the man 
he hoped to get, leaving the new-come 
young Lorimer to get out the paper. He 
did. And when Curtis saw the result he 
told him to put his name at the mast- 
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head. It appeared first on September 30, 
1899, and there it has stuck! It shows 
Lorimer’s vision that he printed on that 
date an editorial stating that the purpose 
of The Post was “to be the best and 
largest weekly magazine in the world.” 
At the moment it was a thin 16 pages, 
priced at five cents, or $2.50 a year, with 
a special colored cover only once a 
month. 

By October 13, 1900, it was selling 
250,000 copies, but it took five years and 
a million and a quarter dollars from the 
Ladies Home Journal to make this busi- 
ness man’s paper go. Once suspension 
threatened because the paper bill was un- 
paid, and there was an $800,000 book loss 
at one time. The weekly had to gain 
500,000 circulation before the advertising 
came in, and then began the career that 
made it, as Edward Bok says in his story 
of these days, “an institution in the life 
of the United States.” It has grown al- 
most every issue since, but it has not 
changed much. The formula it started 
with has simply been adapted to chang- 
ing conditions. 

What made it go? 
ness acumen, publishing wisdom, 


The money, busi- 
and 


character of Curtis plus the genius of 


Lorimer. The root was Curtis. True, he 
made a lucky choice of an editor, but so 
he did with Edward Bok for the Home 
Journal. And that was already a suc- 
cess before Lorimer joined on. Both edi- 
tors were vice-regents: on the throne sat 
Curtis, the most powerful force ever 
exerted on the American people in print. 
His papers mirrored the nation because 
in some mystic way he was the average 
American in the nth degree. This Man 
from Maine had our Puritan morals in 
him; the decency of his publications 
prove that, and he had our hard-headed 
materialism that enabled him to pre- 
vision advertising as an economic force, 
and to identify and enlist all the posible 
sources of advertising revenue. He had 
our devotion to work and our reverence 
for financial succes. His intuition of the 
taste and ideals of middle-class Ameri- 
cans enabled him to follow the lead they 
gave unworried by traditions or Brah- 
min culture or literary notions. He did 
not imitate the other weeklies of the day, 
such as Harper’s or Leslie’s. He was 
quite willing to provide wholesome 
amusement in fiction, and in articles 
about the things ordinary people could 
be interested in. Finally, he seems to 
have had no axe to grind or reform to 
press. American ideals and American 
virtues were enough, so he pushed ahead, 


applying them with personal rectitude oy 
a business basis through men he pickej 
with sublime inspiration, and then |p; 
alone. He was a force, not easily re. 
duced to formulae, and a perfect mirror 
of his times. He still is. For if the 
United States is slowly changing jp 
morals and political ideals, the basic priy 
ciples of the Curtis creed are so deep 
struck into the national character that 
they remain fresh and workable. The 
Post may neglect new forces, but the 
forces it understands are very old and 
very human. 

The genesis was Curtis, but the body 
and brains are Lorimer, and have beep 
for over twenty-eight years. He is the 
dictator, as he frankly told me: “TI read 
every word that goes into the weekly. | 
am responsible for its policy and [ as 
sume responsibility for its mistakes.” He 
laid down the rules for its advertising 
policy, and still is the final censor jn 
disputed cases. The success of The Post 
is proof enough of his genius. In my 
opinion, only three other living Ameri- 
can editors have done their jobs so well 
Adolph Ochs of The New York Times 
William Randolph Hearst of many 
papers, and Ellery Sedgwick of The At 
lantic Monthly. Whether or not you 
like what they do, you must admit they 
do it supremely well. 

At lunch in the sunny restaurant a-top 
the Curtis Building that looks across In- 
dependence Square, Mr. Lorimer charmed 
me, and kept me scared to death. He is 
not. tall, but strong-built, thick-chested 
square-faced, as the drivers generally ar¢ 
He seems designed for hard work and 
high tensions without friction or tor- 
sions. His eyes give you a jolt of power 
and his voice has the resonant burr of 
success and high energy. He looks 
healthy and happy, and I am sure has no 
neuroses, inherited or acquired. He is 
arrogant (as who wouldn’t be after mak- 
ing The Saturday Evening Post?) but 
passionately sincere. I kept thinking of 
a big dog or a big dynamo. You know 
that kind of a shaggy friendly dog that 
lollops up in play and knocks you for 4 
goal? Or the purring sleek dynamo that 
is so gem-like and serene you pat its 
flank, and get knocked for two goals? 
During the jolly lunch that included two 
famous Post contributors and the only 
lady editor on the staff (she being 
present, I took it, as a kind of stop-light 
for Mr. Lorimer) there arose some chaff 
about the high cost of literary matter 
these days. It was charming to see the 
nice dog lollop with the children, and 
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all of a sudden he knocked them for a 
~~. cost of our authors doesn’t worry 
me. That amounts to only a fraction of 
the total. My real worry is over the bills 
for paper. 

Grub Street is not a real place, but an 
equation in relativity. 

Nobody could help liking this editor, he 
is so genial, courteous, and frank, so 
idealistic in his way. Nevertheless I 
felt he regarded me as a long-nosed re- 
former meddling naively in a man’s 
game. I gathered he wanted no instruc- 
tion on how to run his magazine though 
his only sign of irritation at my most 
impudent questions was an added click 
to his voice. He was tired of these criti- 
cisms all of which had been made before, 
and he shook them off as the big dog 
might, impatient of this old stuff to which 
he had pat answers. They are good an- 
swers, too, for his formula for The Post 
and his idea of America are thoroughly 
self-conscious and _ philosophical — and 
have they not proven successful? It is 
startling to see how little they have 
changed since 1899. What he started to 
do in the first years he is still doing, only 
bigger and better. He seems singularly 
finished in channel, but not in impetus; 
his arteries are not hardening, but his 
thinking is; he adapts to change but 
along the pre-determined lines of his per- 
sonality. 

William James would have called him 
“tough-minded” and today we would add 
“extravert.” What I personally seemed 
to miss was any trace of mysticism— 
what makes Ellery Sedgwick and Have- 
lock Ellis “civilized.””’ Traversing his per- 
sonality you have an eerie fear lest you 


‘drop over an edge into nothingness; cer- 
‘tain intangibles apparently do not exist 


in his universe, the lyric mood or whim- 
sy, for example, or any sense of the auto- 
nomous soul in eternity. Put your faith 
in deeds, not preachments; do small 
moralizing, and then in parables; be 
kind to your friends and family; accept 
life as a real thing, not easily changed; 
keep busy and healthy—and God will 
doubtless take care of your soul and the 
hereafter. That is a good creed. Is it 
any wonder such a faith gets out a paper 
that suits Americans? 

This enviably happy and supremely 
able editor looks what he is—an Ameri- 
can of Scotch descent with a drop of Ken- 
tucky Bourbon in him, for he was born 
in Louisville. His father, the Reverend 
George C. Lorimer, was the minister at 


Tremont Temple, Boston, where the son 
lived until he was fourteen. Then ten 
years in Chicago where his father held a 
pastorate as that city became the me- 
tropolis of the Middle West. His interest 
in conservation he lays to this youth on 
the prairies. “In those days,” he says 
of a trip to Kansas City, “the railroad 
ran through practically unfenced prairie, 
and one of my recollections is the large 
number of antelope to be seen, and the 
deer in the Colorado mountains.” He 
had a public school education, a brief 
time at Yale, and spent eight years with 
Armour and Company where he rose 
from minor clerk to department head at 
a salary said to have been $5,000, cer- 
tainly extraordinary in those days for a 
mere youth. Here he learned to know 
the pioneer merchants and railroad men 
and acquired the theory and practice of 
American business in its most realistic 
setting. 

Next, however, Mr. Lorimer showed his 
mettle and his bent. He threw over an 
assured business career to go back to 
Boston for a year as a reporter, and to 
study English at Colby. Whoever thinks 
Lorimer is an accident needs to ponder 
this voluntary transfer. He now wrote 
his first short stories, and an unpub- 
lished novel that he confesses he made 
brave efforts to have published. Inci- 
dentally, he is not pre-eminently a writ- 
ing man and though he has written 
reams of editorials for The Post, I re- 
call scarcely a signed article by him in 
all these years. His chief literary suc- 
cess was the book, Letters from a Self- 
Made Merchant to His Son, wherein he 
discusses the doctrines of business and 
enlightened selfishness with a not un- 
humorous appreciation of the self-made 
character. His writing is clear, well- 
ordered, forthright in views and of a 
persuasive common-sense and reasoned 
conservatism; his style has the same 
character and force displayed in his per- 
sonality, but lacks literary flavor or 
originality. 

Mr. Lorimer declares that factors in 
his success have undoubtedly been the 
influence of his father and his mother on 
his life and reading; the insight he 
gained as a youth into the lives of peo- 
ple who make up the back-bone of Amer- 
ica; his carefully guided reading as a 
boy, and his very wide reading since; his 
glimpses of the old America before it 
was despoiled and his grea* love for the 
out-of-doors; and the years ..e spent with 
Armour and Company. Came the wire 
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from Mr. Curtis in 1899—and we are back 
at The Post. 

Today that periodical is certainly the 
biggest five cents’ worth in the world. 
On October 15, last, for example, you got 
228 pages offering nine _ short-stories, 
three serials, ten articles, a funny page 
(not very!) and a page of editorials. A 
pretty girl in four colors decked the 
cover, but The Post’s economic-esthetics 
did not use its marvelous color-presses 
any more for the reader, but printed six- 
teen pages for the advertiser. The au- 
thors were as they have been since the 
beginning, top-liners: Sir Conan Doyle, 
Donn Byrne, Henry L. Stimson, Mrs. En- 
rico Caruso, John Golden of the theater. 
There was a bully detective serial, The 
Belamy Trial. In economics you could 
read What Is This Art Game? by Joseph 
Cummings Chase, and In The Wheat Pit 
from James A. Patten. Instruction for 
the public mind was represented by an 
article on Judge Gary, one on Nicaragua 
by Stimson, on stock ownership for em- 
ployes by Cyrus McMormick, Jr., of the 
International Harvester Company, and 
one by an old Post reporter, Will Payne, 
the thesis of which was that much of the 
German and Belgian social legislation 
has been of dubious value to the workers. 
This might be interpreted as a counter- 
blast to the new German unemployment 
insurance law that went into effect last 
fall. The Post is far-sighted and starts 
its campaigns before most Americans 
know what all the shooting’s about. Here 
is the usual balanced ration, fiction, en- 
tertaining fact, and something that is a 
cross between adult education and propa- 
ganda, and all in good solid slugs of 
5,000 to 7,500 or more words. Mr. Lori- 
mer says you cannot turn round in an 
article of less than 5,000. “My story 
writers insist on writing long short- 
stories, and I can’t break them.” We 
did not discuss the fact that long pieces 
run into the ad pages and carry readers 
there too, or the criticism that The Post’s 
contents is woefully padded. 

By the year The Post is improving: 


1923 1924 1925 1926 

Serials 21 21 25 20 

Novelettes 8 11 3 16 

Short Stories 320 339 410 4387 

Articles 351 413 455 421 
It sounds impossible but the paper has 
been getting bigger each year. Whoever 
thinks The Post a light fiction magazine, 
please note that articles constitute fifty 
per cent of its contents, and the editor 
hopes some day to run that to seventy- 


five. In the last year statistically re. 
corded, seventy new names were added 
to the list of contributors, including Wij; 
Rogers, Hendrik Van Loon, Andrew Me}. 
lon, Luther Burbank, and Henry Ford— 
and that’s a cross section of America! 
The Post was especially proud of its for. 
eign articles, particularly those that de- 
manded payment of the European debts. 
and those that told the dangers in hay. 
ing raw materials controlled by other 
governments. These articles were mostly 
written by hand-picked Post reporters 
like Isaac Marcosson, Samuel Blythe, and 
Richard Washburn Child, all apparently 
ardent nationalists. I think it is easy t 
feel that The Post’s reporters are not 
disinterested investigators, but go into a 
country to find facts that fit a thesis— 
and find them. 

The Post still lays special emphasis on 
“the variety, soundness and interest” of 
its 61 business stories and articles, but 
it is not nearly so “business-minded” as 
it once was, or preoccupied with business 
techniques. The new angle is indicated 
by 46 articles reflecting the interests of 
women, in politics, in business, in so- 
ciety, and in college. This is a recogni- 
tion of the changed status of women, and 
also of their power as buyers, or dictators 
of buying, of advertised gods. Two 
other high-lights illuminate our changing 
America, 34 articles on sport, and 29 on 
Americana. The Puritan work doctrine 
is giving way before the new leisure that 
must have its golf, and finds it pleasant 
to seek culture by collecting old bottles 
or curly maple beds. The study of Amer- 
ica’s past, both furniture and history, is 
also encouraging to nationalism. The 
following figures mirror our _ times: 
Theater and Moving-Pictures (41), Hotels 
and Food (11), Winter Playgrounds (11), 
Travel and Vacations (10), Society (7), 
Animals and Hunting (23), Gardening 
(8), and Art (1), Books (5), Community 
Welfare (1), Health and Disease (3). 
Among the themes not touched, one 
misses the old-age problem, progressive 
education, miracles of modern science, 
the Oriental awakening, industrial de- 
mocracy, and peace. But The Post can- 
not do everything, nor do its readers 
want everything. 

There must be room for the adver- 
tisers; on October 15, some 199 of them 
took 136 pages, or about 60 per cent. The 
editor’s rule is not less than 50 nor more 
than 60. Naturally The Post does not 
discuss its revenues, but they sent me 
a rate-card, and told me to figure it out 
myself. I do not move easily among 
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sums of such startling magnitude so I 
want it distinctly understood I do not 
youch for these figures as a precise bud- 
get, but to suggest symbolic proportions. 
The astounding rates run: back cover, 
$15,000; center two-pages, $23,000; plain 
page, $8,000; two-colors, $9,500; four- 
colors, $11,500. The net return after de- 
ducting the advertising agency fee of 15 
per cent approximated $1,042,000. The 
9 840,000 subscribers paid $142,000 or a 
little more than a seventh as much; and 
of this The Post got probably less than 
half. What the authors got is unknown 
though on the average The Post pays top 
rates for its editorial contents. 

Yes, The Post is a great bargain—if 
you do not mind being subsidized by the 
purveyors of things. The text is like a 
teller of tales hired by the merchants in 
a bazaar; you come for the tales but en 
route you listen to the solicitations of 
the vendors. And the tale that draws the 
most listeners and does not spoil the buy- 
ing mood, or cast reflections on the 
bazaar is the one the merchants desire. 
To show how mere contemplation of The 
Post’s grandeurs tends to change a mild 
literary gent into a certified public ac- 
countant, I add that I figured out that in 
a year the advertisers presented each 
reader with about $100 worth of literary 
trading-stamps—twenty novels, worth as 
bound volumes (and many of them attain 
that dignity) at $2, say $40, and articles, 
short stories and so on in proportion. In 
actual fact the income works out at say 
a $15 bonus per reader. The conclusion 
is that the national weeklies are not 
literary ventures at all, but super-sales- 
men. 

But do not get the idea any advertiser 
or league of advertisers dictates either 
contents or policy to The Post. It is big 
enough to tell the other big fellows where 
to get off. It did when it opposed un- 
restricted immigration in spite of the 
fact that many business readers and 
some big advertisers let it be known in 
no uncertain terms that they wanted a 
cheap labor supply. The Post refuses to 
print cigarette advertising, at a heavy 
cost to its coffers. The rule was enforced 
with such consistency that, I have been 
told, you could not by print or pictures 
indicate in smoking-tobacco ads (which 
are accepted) that the weed may be used 
to roll your own! What The Post offers 
is first a table of contents that will draw 
millions of readers whose marginal at- 
tention it sells to commerce; and second, 
without being asked, a policy that pro- 
motes for the advertiser a favorable eco- 


nomic and political environment. This 
is precisely what the proprietors of the 
paper want for themselves. And the ad- 
vertiser follows the self-preservative 
rule: Business before propaganda. 

Now what is this economic and politi- 
cal environment The Post seeks to pre- 
serve and foster? We have the right to 
ask that question of this tremendous en- 
gine of publicity. The paper is not neu- 
tral or merely amusing, nor does it 
claim (as do some of its competitors) to 
be a mere private business, amenable to 
no social standards and indifferent to its 
own effects. It has a constant and sober- 
ing awareness of its social responsibility. 
I think the pains and frankness with 
which Mr. Lorimer answered my ques- 
tions was a recognition of this. Nor can 
its authors escape the stern challenge: 
“What are we doing to the public mind 
and morals?” Corra Harris received 
16,000 letters on one serial; these out- 
pourings of the hearts of our people were 
expressed to her in bales. Another ar- 
ticle brought in 600 letters. Albert At- 
wood, staff contributor, said: 

“The evidences which come to me of 
the extent to which my articles are read, 
and the quarters in which they are read, 
often oppress and frighten me with a 
sense of the responsibility under which 
a writer for The Post labors.” 

The Post accepts and uses its power. 
The editor defined its central purpose 
thus: “We try to make a better America 
and better Americans.” He has stated 
publicly: “The people of the United 
States know exactly what they can de- 
rive from it, not only instruction and 
amusement, but guidance on public ques- 
tions and a consistent interpretation of 
American life and ideals.” In this sense, 
The Post is propaganda from its human 
interest covers right through editorials, 
stories, articles, and pictures. We have 
evidence from high places. To quote: 

In a recent interview with one of the 
editors, President Coolidge said he 
wished Mr. Lorimer to know that he re- 
garded the policy of the magazine as 
sound and its influence helpful to the 
country. General Dawes in an address at 
Philadelphia called The Post the greatest 
agent for right publicity in the United 
States. 

This was in the Fall of 1924 when both 
gentlemen were vastly interested in 
“right publicity” for their views and 
party. It suggests that fundamentally 
The Post is a Republican organ, but with 
a broader horizon than many Republi- 
cans embrace. The Post article is the 
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paradisial dream of “the counselor on 
public relations.” Mr. Lorimer declares 
that publicity hounds are the bane of his 
life; he has to scrutinize every para- 
graph to see that no propaganda gets in 
—unless he wants the propaganda. The 
standing and power of The Post gets the 
big name and the big story: 

Big men in public and business life, 
trade organizations, and chambers of 
commerce—just as most advertisers do 
and all should—come to The Saturday 
Evening Post when they want to reach 
the public. The big exclusive stories 
usually come first of all to The Post be- 
cause there is absolutely no question in 
their minds that we reach the largest 
and most intelligent audience in the 
United States. When it seemed ad- 
visable to place before the public certain 
inside facts relating to the A. E. F. and 
the attempt to brigade our troops with 
the French and British, no other medium 
than The Post was considered for their 
publication. 

That final sentence seems of profound 
significance. 

This campaign of education (to use a 
gentler word than propaganda) is con- 
scious and studied. It is most direct in 
the editorials where Mr. Lorimer and his 


colleagues wield vigorous, sensible, and 


often forward-pushing pens. They are 
frequently stodgy, and too largely con- 
cerned with economics, but they get a 
deal of hard sense across to whoever has 
energy to read them. The many recent 
editorials on health topics, urging 
periodical medical examinations, and 
those on education have been valuable 
from every point of view. The cartoons 
are rarely mere fun; they generally 
thrust home in easily grasped pictures 
some idea on politics or our social struc- 
ture. They are heavy guns. Even the 
fiction is viewed in part as a way of giv- 
ing the reader, almost subconsciously, a 
view of life. The Post declares that they 
express much of its spiritual message. 
But the article is the chief instrument 
of “guidance.” The Post preaches no 
sermons, nor believes in inspirational 
material because “they are usually a 
compound of hokum and bunkum...a 
Victorian blinking of facts. . . Pollyanna 
does not write our advertisements; 
neither does she contribute to our edi- 
torial columns.” The Post indeed seems 
sometimes to conceal its real idealism 
lest it lose some of the harder-boiled 
readers who look upon all preachments 
as somehow “radical.” So it is that in- 
directly these pieces that seem so enter- 


taining, factual, and non-calculated get 
in their best licks for The Post’s creeg 
Some, of course, quite overtly urge a 
thesis; others offer but a paragraph in a 
five-thousand word matrix. You have to 
learn how to read this paper. This funny 
article on learning to drive an automo- 
bile is at bottom praiseworthy campaign. 
ing for Safety First on the roads, and 
tucked in is an admirable set of rules for 
any driver. This beguiling title, Travel. 
ing De Luxe in Europe, is an interesting 
picture of foreign travel, but please note 
that occasional implication as to how su- 
perior our passenger accommodations are 
to those on the government-owned rail- 
roads of Europe. That helps nationalism 
and fosters content with private owner- 
ship. 

Consider prohibition. Mr. Lorimer 
favors the idea—though I cannot of 
course interpret his attitude toward the 
present form. His arguments are, as 
often, economic. First, it is good for 
production and does away with the old 
“blue Monday” when a factory found per- 
haps half its staff at home sleeping off 
the week-end revels. Second, it brings 
prosperity, and he agreed with a govern- 
ment secretary of admitted perspicacity 
who said: “Allowing for every other fac- 
tor that can be counted as a possible 
source of our remarkable prosperity, I 
must say that twenty-five or thirty per 
cent remains unexplained except as the 
result of prohibition.” Third, you can’t 
run a machine civilization with drunks. 
“We shall have to choose between alcohol 
and automobiles,” he said to me. “Im- 
agine the death-rate with our present 
road congestion if every driver could get 
whiskey as freely as he gets gas.” But 
you do not find any drum-beating dry- 
ness in The Post; that might merely an- 
tagonize the very considerable number of 
anti-prohibitionists among its millions. 
But you can find a very amusing, scienti- 
fically ballasted exposé of the toxic booze 
we are likely to drink. Convince people 
of the dangers in bootleg and they may 
stop drinking, whatever they think of 
the law. 

No one will deny that this skilled di- 
rection of popular thought is often used 
for fine purposes. But it is, I think, dan- 
gerous. It replaces debate with a kind 
of Machiavellian paternalism; it molds 
popular thinking without popular knowl- 
edge; it blurs the picture by calculated 
emphasis and unsuspected omissions. 
Some trained penologists, for example, 
believe that The Post’s series on crime 
was a misuse of journalistic research in 
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line with the prejudices of the propertied 
class. The possibility of false perspec- 
tive is illustrated by The Post’s slant on 
our race problem; its pseudo-real, but 
farcical, tales of Negro life perpetuate 
old concepts, but it does nothing to probe 
racial discrimination or set forth the 
economic or cultural roots and changes. 
Its Negro is funny, not tragic. 

It is wiser in the long run to get all 
views in the open as The Post did when 
it let proponents and opponents of the 
World Court state their cases; or to take 
a plain and unmistakable stand as it did 
on immigration or conservation. In that 
old Collier’s fight for our natural re- 
sources Mr. Lorrimer has done yeoman 
service for national parks and forests, 
for irrigation and reclamation. Here he 
is thinking in terms of generations; he 
wants this nation to save its natural 
wealth for our children and grandchil- 
dren just as he wants them protected 
against an immigration that will crowd 
the land and lower the standard of liv- 
ing. He conceives this country and its 
people as a going concern to be kept com- 
fortable, busy and happy, protected from 
resource-grabbers within and invaders 
from without. 

“America for Americans” is his plea, 
for by nature, a national weekly must be 
nationalistic, pro-American, anti-foreign. 
By nature, it accepts our version of 
democracy and supports the Constitution. 
Yet Lorimer is no naive isolationist; he 
knows too much of what the bankers and 
engineers and entrepreneurs know; his 
eyes peer out over the world to see what 
business is going to look like on an in- 
ternational scale in the next half-century. 
He has the sagacity so remarkably ab- 
sent from his rivals to send his star men 
to report on oil and raw materials, on 
South America, China, and all the far- 
flung colonies of capitalism. Yet inter- 
national affairs do not seem to suggest 
giant human problems, or any duty from 
us; our concern is the delinquency of 
our creditors, the danger to our trade. 
The Post is, I take it, against any foreign 
entanglements; yet it wants raw ma- 
terials and world markets. The vast sur- 
plus of this incessant mass-production 
machine The Post has helped create must 
be sold somewhere! How we can secure 
materials and sell goods, yet not get en- 
tangled, it does not reveal, unless its pub- 
lication of Rear-admiral Magruder’s plea 
for naval efficiency, Colonel William Mit- 
chell’s for air efficiency, tells of The 
Post’s anticipation that one day we must 
fight it through. Here you fall off one 


of the edges of Mr. Lorimer’s thinking, 
at least, his public thinking. He pre- 
serves his paper from intellectual incon- 
sistency only by masterly omissions. 

Americans are not international- 
minded and so the chief concern of The 
Post is still with domestic economy. The 
editor once said: 

Americans work and their first and last 
interest is work. America’s life is 
business, not as so many people regard 
it, an affair of musty ledgers and sordid 
haggling, but a big active drama of ro- 
mance and achievement. 

His periodical has done big things in 
staging the adventure and thrill of action 
and progress in modern industry, but it 
has not understood work as a creative 
expression for every individual being. 
The thrill it told was for the captains 
and managers and salesmen and adven- 
turers and discoverers. Where was the 
thrill for the workers who had none of 
the glory (or responsibility) of direct- 
ing the enterprise, and but an inadequate 
wage from its profits? Work to gain the 
creature comforts or as a moral exercise 
with craftsmanship, art, and culture as a 
fringe is not enough. If work is the soul 
of America, then it must feed the souls 
of all of us. The Post does not live up 
to its own doctrine; and the reason it is 
so bitterly reviled by radicals is that it 
does not hasten, but retards the seeking 
of labor to have a creative and demo- 
cratic control over its own destiny. The 
wisdom and the blindness of The Post 
are in this statement, prepared for me 
by Mr. Lorimer: 

The editor of The Post has never vis- 
ualized industrial America as the home 
of two opposing parties ... and it has 
therefore never occurred to him to 
present the news of industrial develop- 
ments as if it were the news of two op- 
posing armies. We are all Americans to- 
gether and all trying to get a living. 
Many writers of labor and capital believe 
that there are two bodies of contrary 
economic laws acting and reacting upon 
each other. The Saturday Evening Post 
believes that there is only one set of 
economic laws; that they operate with- 
out fear or favor; and that we are all 
amenable to them whether we belong to 


the capitalistic group, the management, 


group, or the labor group. There is no 
publication in the United States more 
friendly to labor. ... For the past genera- 
tion The Post has been preaching high 
wages and low costs. During that period 
unprecedented progress has been made in 
attaining these ideals until today the 
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American workingman is the happiest, 
healthiest, and best paid in the world. 
We are so close to our own industries 
and the relationships between labor and 
capital that we can scarcely detect the 
pattern. ... 

The question remains whether The 
Post has contributed to this new coopera- 
tion in real proportion to its power. Has 
it ever preached any way for labor to ad- 
vance that was not paternal, or that did 
not add to the dropsical prosperity of 
capitalists? It has been vastly concerned 
over the troubles of the railroads, but 
has it given equal publicity to ideas such 
as the successful shop-workers plan on 
the Baltimore and Ohio, or the arbitra- 
tion boards in the garment industry? It 
has enlisted the pens of presidents of the 
American Federation of Labor, but it has 
not used its tremendous resources for any 
scientific investigation of the coal indus- 
try or proposed any way out of our re- 
peated and desperate coal wars. In spite 
of its conservation policy, it has taken no 
real share in the fight to protect our 
waterpower resources from a “giant- 
power” trust that may become the most 
efficient instrument of exploitation ever 
dreamed. What of the transition of labor 
into economic responsibility through 
labor banks or cooperative factories? To 
a question on the joint labor-capital con- 
trol of common enterprises, Mr. Lorimer 
replied: 

If The Saturday Evening Post has not 
had a great deal to say lately (and as a 
matter of fact we have printed a number 
of articles on these experiments) about 
profit-sharing schemes, golden rule meth- 
ods, and other artificial devices designed 
to bring about closer relationships be- 
tween capital and labor, there is a reason 
for the silence. Some years ago the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, in order not to 
lag behind’ in this movement, made 
elaborate private studies of thirty or 
more experiments of the sort that had 
been attempted in various parts of the 
country. The unexpected result of these 
investigations was a conviction that very 
few, if any, of these plans can be suc- 
cessfully worked out on a large scale or 
over a long term of years. Profit-shar- 
ing is an alluring theory, but when the 
profits are in red ink, it falls to the 
ground. All such undertakings must be 
planned so that labor must always be 
the gainer whether capital is the loser 
or not. ... The Saturday Evening Post 
believes there is one sound and proven 
basis for the betterment of labor condi- 
tions, namely, the payment. of liberal 


wages for efficient work with the adqj- 
tion of substantial bonuses where the na- 
ture of the work permits. 

That is clear and honest, but would 
labor have reached its present status had 
every one been thus unadventurous? 

On the farmer, Mr. Lorimer seemed to 
be standing pat. The ratio of 11 articles 
in a year on agriculture against 61 on 
business speaks for itself. So did his 
laughing remark: “I have a seven-hun- 
dred acre farm near Philadelphia, and | 
guess I know something about the trovn- 
bles of the farmer. I know how much 
money I make out of my farm.” That, | 
think, is naive. It may be—I do not 
know—that the other Curtis publication. 
The Country Gentleman, speaks for the 
farmer. But at bottom Mr. Lorimer be- 
longs to the merchant-manufacturer class 
and talks a merchant’s economics. This, 
in spite of his admirable efforts to keep 
from getting provincial. He makes two 
transcontinental trips a year, and has 
driven cross country three times in an 
automobile. He declares: “I am lucky 
not to have to edit in New York. Condi- 
tions there are artificial, and you do not 
sense the interests of the rest of the na- 
tion.” I suspect some biological adapta- 
tion of The Post to a Philadelphia en- 
vironment. Pennsylvania is a_ vast 
maker-state, a digger of coal and iron, 
and creator of machine things. It has 
history behind, the tariff around, and 
Mr. Mellon above. By instinct, gifts, train- 
ing, surroundings, and present vocation, 
Mr. Lorimer sees things as an urban 
fabricator and commercial agent, not as 
an agrarian. I wonder whether the grain 
states agree The Post does correct our 
mirror for local distortion? 

Its editor thinks there are too many 
farmers and that they produce too much 
stuff though I do not recall any such com- 
plaint about coal mines or steel mills. 
His remedy would be more modern in- 
tensive cultivation, I presume on smaller 
acreages. Agrarian economics is in a 
bad way because farm lands have been 
over-capitalized by real-estate specula- 
tion, not on production values. He has 
no use for any variety of Populism. “I 
am against the McNary-Haugen proposi- 
tion. It is fallacious and will hurt the 
country.” Per contra, on the tariff, he 
says: “The extraordinary prosperity of 
the country seems to have reconciled the 
greater part of the population to the per- 
manent existence of a protective tariff, 
and today the chief opposition to it, and 
rightly, is based upon its sometimes in- 
equitable incidence and upon the methods 
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whereby unfairly heavy protection has 
been secured.” He has no fear of a de- 
populated agricultural area or a food 
shortage for the dependent cities. These 
views may be sound editing for The 
Post’s audience, but they do not, I sub- 
mit, precisely represent the nation’s 
stake in the soil. 

Let us finally as a relief from eco- 
nomics examine The Post’s attitude on 
two elements, sex and religion. On the 
physical side of sex morals The Post’s 
pages are pure; no adolescent sex de- 
linquency ever started in them. 

Parents need never feel any hesitancy 
about having The Post on their library 
table... .. There are far too many maga- 
zines that go out of their way pictorially 
in an effort to stir the reader’s interest 
by showing extremes in feminine fash- 
ions and extremes in love scenes. Love 
interest in fiction as in life makes the 
presses go round, but a wholesome maga- 
zine will never abuse it. Our stories 
strike twelve, but not “sex o’clock.” 

The Post’s stories are refreshingly free 
from triangles, paramours, double enten- 
dres, or gilded vice. No ladies in undies 
parade through its ads, and even the 
stocking copy is ultra-conservative. The 
circulation appeal is never sex. I am 
convinced this decency is due to the fun- 
damental Puritan morals of the proprie- 
tors, but by a happy coincidence good 
morals here is also good business. When 
you get into the million circulation class 
and expect to stay there and make money 
you go through a purification. Adver- 
tisers want respectability—nothing radi- 
cal, nothing low. They sell most of their 
goods to people who have permanent 
wives, raise families and own homes; 
the average American by million lots 
does not want smut in the home; the 
smut-drawn circulation is ephemeral and 
non-buying. The fiy-by-nights do not fur- 
nish homes. This is an encouraging 
fact, and if the decency of The Post pays, 
it is no less praiseworthy for that. 

But we may object that its virtue is 
negative, based on the absence of temp- 
tation rather than on the solution of 
dilemmas. If it omits smut, it also 
omits any serious and modern discussion 
of sex. Sex as it appears is largely the 
conventional apparatus of romantic fic- 
tion. The happy ending is dominant. 
The Post is up-to-tomorrow on ma- 
chinery,, but I sometimes feel Mr. Lori- 
mer must believe in the stork. He talks 
of the duty of realistic thinking and 
claims his periodical is not published for 
juveniles; yet never to be concerned with 


the stern and tragic aspects of sex is 
neither realistic nor adult. It is an in- 
complete picture of love, marriage, and 
family life you get from its fiction; the 
domestic virtues are unfortunately not 
self-enforcing. If the readers of The Post 
try to live and love on the models of 
most of its heroes and heroines, God 
help them. They will find Mother Nature 
a harsher disciplinarian even than a 
time-clock. 

Yet here again The Post is our mirror. 
Has not American thought on sex gen- 
erally been distinguished for silences and 
naive duality? One way of handling the 
matter (and the oldest) has been to go 
it blind, but hopefully! At all events, 
the total wisdom of the ages on sex is 
inconsiderable; whatever it is, and what- 
ever its newer dogmas, they are shouted 
from the housetops a hundred times a 
day in print. Sex in The Post may be a 
deluding kind of 18th century play 
among Watteau shepherds and _ shep- 
herdesses (albeit in plus fours and 8- 
cylindered cars) buts its columns at least 
remain peaceful. Here is a retreat where 
the universal disputation is stilled, and 
the peace may be worth the silence. 


On religion The Post is benevolently 
neutral, Christian but creedless. This 
too is an unreal silence, but it is hard to 
say what evangelism it could undertake 
in the face of so many different and con- 
tumacious faiths among its millions. It 
omits religion, per se, from its contents. 
You will find here no reaction to the 
vivid interest in religious problems re- 
flected in our reviews; happily also no 
re-interpretations of Jesus by go-getters. 
Among the stories The Post asked me to 
read as parables of its inner spirit was 
one essay on a religious theme. But it 
was a study of new evidences for the 
credibility of the sources of The Bible 
based on recent archaeological research; 
it would interest all religions, but offend 
none. This sacrifice of the religious 
theme denies The Post any crusading 
fervor; and, I think, cripples its debates 
in other fields for you cannot discuss the 
young generation, crime, or international 
amity without somewhere coming to rest 
upon a final faith. 


The Post deals with a workday world 
here and now, based upon elemental facts 
and emotions, and undisturbed by what 
intimations of immortality may be 
glimpsed through art or religion. It mir- 
rors us insofar as we are technological 
civilization in which  self-preservation 
through things by enlightened selfish- 
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ness is a principal philosophy. But it 
denies the charge of materialism: 

The editor ... after an experience of 
nearly thirty years believes that terms 
are less clearly defined and generaliza- 
tions are more frequent and ideas more 
vague in the discussion of materialism 
than of any other subject. The more- 
spiritual-than-thou critics seem to have 
an idea that they possess an occult gos- 
pel too fine and rare to concern itself 
with the human activities of everyday 
life. They might hesitate to indict the 
teachings of the New Testament for ma- 
terialism; and yet, if they have examined 
them, they must know they deal with 
such workaday and material things as 
paying one’s debts, living decently in 
peace and harmony with one’s neighbors, 
and respecting the rights of others. These 
critics often fail to perceive that the 
things they brand as materialistic are 
merely a bodying forth of an inner and 
invisible spirituality. He who is truly 
spiritual is too busy applying his private 
beliefs to his human relationships to go 
about advertising the superiority of his 
own convictions. In other words we pre- 


fer to picture people who in stories and 
articles live their religion and ideals 
rather than to preach religion in specia] 
articles and editorials. 

I hope I am no “holier-than-thoy 
critic” for I believe that Mr. Lorimer 
labors with Spartan valor for his idea] 
better life in this nation; and I want no 
gospel that is not concerned with the 
everyday life—even of our humblest 
brethren. But the New Testament js 
greater than a code of ethics; everyday 
life possesses meaning only as it descends 
from eternal life. The critics who declare 
that in politics The Post caters to a 
group; that its economics is self-interest 
practised as an art; that its interna. 
tional views are competitive, have missed 
the nub of the matter. The Post will 
answer—“That is the kind of world we 
live in.” There is the heart of the 
quarrel, age-old and non-arbitrable. It 
is not quite that sort of a world! Some- 
thing endures after and above the sweet 
duties and virtues of our common need. 
Life remains mystical. The mirror that 
does not reflect this final glory of the 
spirit needs quicksilver. 


Research for Our Students 
By Reve. R. Bartow 


HE suggestion by Dean Eric W. Allen 
in the March JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
that student research in schools of jour- 
nalism should be concentrated more up- 
on the news than upon the newspaper it- 
self is refreshing, and at the same time is 
stimulative of further thought. 

Dean Allen points out that journalists 
earn their salt, not by investigating news- 
papers, but by studying, investigating and 
reporting such things as politics, taxa- 
tion, and the functioning of the League 
of Nations. Then why not direct the stu- 
dent journalist’s research toward doing 
the same thing? The answer undoubtedly 
is that it should be so directed. 

Two problems present themselves to 
the writer, however, in weighing this 
statement. The first is the danger that 
investigation of the newspaper may be 
under-emphasized; the second may be 
presented in the form of the question: 
“Why should we assign a student in a 
class in journalism to investigate a sub- 
ject dealing with taxation, when the 
economics department can and does do 
it?” 


In our attempts to give proper empha- 
sis to the newspaper we have assigned 
students to dig out information about 
newspapers, leads, style, and make-up 
and their effects upon the public and the 
publisher’s bank account, but we have 
been in danger, as Dean Allen reminds 
us, of forgetting that journalists should 
be trained in research in contemporary 
life as thorough as we can possibly make 
it. 

Yet, in justification of student research 
in problems of the newspaper and its in- 
fluence it should be said that such re- 
search enforces upon the student the pro- 
fessional attitude toward journalism. It 
induces him to think of journalism as a 
special field worthy of study in itself. It 
gives him opportunity to apply in the 
field of purely journalistic investigation 
the critical standards of the profession 
that he has been studying. A justifica- 
tion is to be found also in the fact that 
in no other department of the university 
is such research proposed; it lies quite 
properly within the domain of the school 
of journalism, and it is only in the school 
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of journalism that the student will be 
taught to perform investigations in the 
profession that he has chosen. 

Thus it would seem that there may be 
a considerable good to be derived by the 
journalism student from the study of the 
newspaper, which is the greatest instru- 
ment of journatism. This good, Dean 
Allen recognized, of course. The writer 
would put emphasis upon it, especially 
for non-journalistic minds. 

The second problem is the formulation 
of an answer to the question, “Why 
should we do research in the social 
sciences, when the social science depart- 
ments of the university are established 
to do it?” A student is supposed to be 
assigned research work in taxation in 
the economics department, and he is so 
assigned. 

The writer, as a teacher of journalism, 
must reply that in directing a student to 
do research in the field of taxation and 
to write a report upon his discoveries, 
he is directing that student as a jour- 
nalist or an editor and not as an econo- 
mist. He is teaching the student to prac- 
tice journalism and not, primarily, to 
study economics. To be sure the student 
does the research of an economics stu- 
dent, but he should do more to get credit 
in a class in journalism. He should in- 
vestigate for purposes of publication, and 
then report his findings in written form 
suitable for publication according to the 
demands of the time and the place and 
the newspaper. His research work for a 
class in economics is not journalism; for 
a class in journalism, it can be made the 
highest type of professional journalistic 
practice. 

The thought here suggests what some 
of us have been hoping for as a possible 
future attainment in the field of jour- 
nalistic education. It is the idea of basic, 
outline courses in the social and natural 
sciences designed primarily for jour- 
nalists, rather than for political scien- 
tists, sociologists or laboratory chemists. 

Such courses would meet several of the 


demands of journalistic education. They 
would make possible the presentation of 
these sciences more economically and 
therefore more comprehensively. Jour- 
nalism students now get perhaps two 
courses in political science, two in soci- 
ology, perhaps one in a natural science, 
etc. The system may be compared with 
that of a man who takes a dozen books 
from the library, reads a chapter or two 
in each, and then returns them. He 
possesses certain fragmentary knowledge 
about each book, but a good synopsis of 
each book would have told him more. 

Any such system, which might take 
the form of outlines as an introduction 
to a subject, should be supplemented dur- 
ing the undergraduate period by more 
advanced work in at least a number of 
fields, similar to that now required by 
schools of journalism. In the graduate 
school the social sciences should be 
linked up with journalism practice by 
means of seminars. 

In courses using a system of outlines 
designed for the journalism student, the 
student could acquire not only more of a 
grasp of a single science, but he could do 
work in the fields of all the sciences, so- 
cial and natural. Outlines of what jour- 
nalism teachers have considered as the 
fundamental sciences could be _ supple- 
mented with outlines of law, physics, 
chemistry, biology, and agriculture. The 
ignorance of the journalist about agri- 
culture is pitiable, and yet agriculture 
is more important than politics in this 
country. 

In outline courses, the student could 
be given just as much so-called mental 
discipline as he now gets in a class filled 
with engineers, dentists, and aspiring 
poets, and in the same class he would be 
learning journalism, for he would be 
using sociology as a journalist uses it. 
Whether the courses were given in the 
school of journalism or in the other de- 
partments, they would be better or- 
ganized if they were taught by men with 
some journalistic training. 


Walter Hines Page 


By JouHn E. Drewry 


SIDE from its interest as valuable 
current biography, “The Training of 
an American” (Houghton, Mifflin) by 
Burton J. Hendrick, which completes the 
picture of Walter Hines Page begun sev- 


eral years ago in “The Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page,” has significance for 
journalists because so much of this 
period of Page’s life was spent in edi- 
torial work. The book has a particular 
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appeal for those interested in periodical 
literature because of the observations on 
editing, publishing, and writing made by 
Page when he was successively editor of 
three of the countryt’s important maga- 
zines. The book will make excellent read- 
ing for students in the course in the spe- 
cial feature article. 

This particular volume treats of the 
early years of Page’s life, 1855-1913, a 
period which was condensed necessarily 
to a mere sketch in the “Life and Let- 
ters,” to which went a Pulitzer prize for 
their literary merit. 

After an apprenticeship in journalism, 
during which he edited a North Carolina 
and a Missouri paper, wrote free lance ar- 
ticles on the South, and was a member 
of the New York World staff, Page edited 
the Forum, the Atlantic Monthly, and the 
World’s Work, the last being edited in 
the offices of Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany, which was organized by Mr. Page 
and Frank N. Doubleday, and which de- 
veloped into one of the country’s most 
valuable publishing institutions. A _ re- 
cent merger brought the Doubleday and 
Doran interests together with the result 
that the house now has the name, 


Doubleday, Doran and Company. 


II 

Getting a journalistic foothold was not 
easy for Page. Somewhat discouraged by 
many unfruitful efforts, he resorted to 
an advertisement in the old New York 
Nation in which he described himself as 
“a journalist of experience.” The experi- 
ence was with the Age, a magazine which 
Page tried to run while teaching school 
in Louisville, Kentucky, but which ex- 
pired for want of advertising nourish- 
ment, leaving Page “holding the bag” in 
the form of an unpaid note he had given 
for the property. The Nation advertise- 
ment landed him a position with the St. 
Joseph (Missouri) Gazette, where he rose 
quickly from cub reporter to editor-in- 
chief, and where he was sufficiently en- 
couraged to venture into matrimony. 

Eager for experience, Page gave up this 
job which promised nothing but repeti- 
tions which he felt would grow monoto- 
nous; and after successfully contributing 
free-lance writings on the South to a 
number of papers including the New 
York World and Boston Post, he received 
an invitation to join the staff of the New 
York World. Here he remained until 
that paper passed into the hands of 
Joseph Pulitzer and “the little band of 
newspaper classicists quietly reached for 
their hats and silently left the hallowed 
ground of the now exinct old World.” 


His next venture was in his natiye 
North Carolina where with the Raleigh 
Chronicle he preached his gospel of ap 
intellectual rebirth in his own state and 
throughout the South. Mr. Hendrick de. 
scribes the paper as “successful . . . ip 
starting the community thinking in new 
directions” but it “could not weather jts 
financial troubles. It was a _ splendid 
failure for it fertilized the soil; its only 
serious fault, from the journalistic view 
was that it was launched about forty 
years ahead of time.” The paper passed 
into the hands of Josephus Daniels, whom 
Page was to know again in the Wilson 
administration. 

A brief sojourn on the Brooklyn Union 
and the New York Evening Post, during 
which time he was to meet William G 
McAdoo and Franklin K. Lane, completed 
his period of active service with news 
papers, and prepared him for the event 
ful career that awaited him as a maga 
zine editor. 


Iil 

Far-reaching, idealistic, and at times 
unique were the editorial views held by 
Page. Himself accustomed to working 
at a flat-top desk, one of Page's first 
orders when he became editor of the Af 
lantic Monthly was that his subordinates 
should do likewise. The reason for his 
“hatred of roll-top desks,” according to 
Mr. Hendrick, was that they “contained 
pigeon-holes, and _ pigeon-holes’ were 
merely standing invitations to postponed 
decisions.” 

Page was horrified to find in the At 
lantic office the Tin Box, “one of the most 
sacred institutions of the place—a large 
metal receptacle full of manuscripts, the 
accumulation of years. Every contribu 
tion thus preserved he printed or re 
turned, explaining to his associates: “If 
you have a good thing, print it! Don't 
keep it locked this way!” Page believed 
in concentrating on the issue at hand 
rather than on spreading out good stuff 
for the benefit of later issues. He be- 
lieved that articles should have a wide 
appeal rather than a restricted interest; 
and above all, he said, “magazine writing 
must do more than instruct; it must 
charm.” He would not tolerate foreign 
phrases and other conscious high-brow 
manifestations in his magazines. “I 
have no right,” he once wrote a Latin and 
Greek scholar, “to fill the magazine with 
matter that will be unintelligible to four- 
fifths of its readers.” : 

Page believed that the magazine “is 
the best instrument ... for affecting pub- 
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lic opinion in our democracy.” He placed 
it above the mewspaper. Destructive 
criticism Page disliked, and his literary 
tastes did not tolerate the pessimistic 
and the salacious. Mr. Hendrick de- 
scribes Page as “the product of the com- 
monplaces of English literature.” 

Page was not the old-fashioned editor 
who “sat at his desk reading manu- 
scripts,” but he was “the man who gave 
vital direction to every page—who 
travelled on railroad trains, stopped at 
country and city hotels, appeared one 
day in New York, the next in Boston, the 
next in Chicago, who lunched and dined 
with writers, scientists, politicians, states- 
men, university professors—all men who 
were promoting progress—with some- 
thing new.” 

So earnestly interested was Page in 
everyihing that went into his magazine 
that Bliss Perry, his successor on the 
Atlantic, was able to write this: “Wood- 
row Wilson once told me what he ap- 
parently repeated to a great many men, 
that after Walter Page had written you 
a letter inviting you to prepare an ar- 
ticle for the Forum and sketching the 
outline of the article himself, it seemed 
as if the article were already more than 
half done, so infectious was Page’s imagi- 
nation in picturing the future paper.” 

Articles for Page’s acceptance had to 
be thorough. “To present a subject so 
thoroughly that no student of it can ever 


The Law of 


By F. 


HE law _ necessarily touches. all 

branches of human activity and a 
knowledge of its application is an in- 
valuable aid, especially in the compli- 
cated commercial enterprises of today. 
Although a casual acquaintance with 
legal principles is a poor substitute for 
advice by capable counsel, the pressure of 
events often makes such slight knowledge 
of the law an indispensible adjunct to the 
mental equipment of the layman. In no 
field of modern enterprise is this more 
true than in the newspaper business. A 
new book by William R. Arthur, Profes- 
sor of Law and Ralph Crossman, head of 
the Department of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado’ is designed to give 
the newspaper man this special knowl- 
edge. As its subtitle defines it, the book 


1“The Law of Newspapers,” McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 128, 3.50. 


come to it without having to reckon with 
this treatment”—this was the Page ideal. 
Most of Page’s philosophy regarding the 
publishing business is stated in his “A 
Publisher’s Confession.” Stated suc- 
cinctly, it was that “the writers of good 
books are among the greatest benefactors 
of society; and the publishers of good 
books, if publishing be worthily regarded 
and properly done, is a necessary and 
complementary service. The publisher, 
is the partner, the helper of the author, 
and his high servant or minister to the 
people.” Page did not think that an 
author ought to change publishers for the 
sake of a higher royalty. The loss in 
prestige and publisher-backing would in 
the long run, according to Page, offset the 
financial gain. 

Throughout the “The Training of an 
American” runs the theme of Page’s in- 
terest in and activities in behalf of 
Southern education. The complete story 
of the little group of men composed of 
Alderman, Aycock, McIver, Dabney, and 
others, and of their various endeavors is 
told in attractive detail. 

A chapter on “Literature in an Indus- 
trial Democracy,” which is an excellent 
commentary on letters, contains this defi- 
nition of literature: “Anything said well 
enough about any subject of universal 
human interest is literature.” By this 
standard, “The Training of an Ameri- 
can” is literature of a high order. 


Newspapers 


8S. 8. 


is a text and casebook for use in schools 
of journalism and is a deskbook for news- 
paper workers. 

Instead of following the accepted meth- 
ods of presenting legal principles such as 
the textbook method or the case method, 
the authors have developed a special tech- 
nique of presentation which is a modifica- 
tion of both. For the benefit of the news- 
paper men the actual newspaper stories 
are printed followed by exerpts from the 
decision of the court. All irrelevent dis- 
cussion by the courts which might con- 
fuse the student is omitted, as are all 
questions of purely adjective law. The 
authors themselves state in their preface 
that such a course in newspaper law is 
more profitably given in the department 
of journalism by a journalism teacher, 
and to this end they have eliminated all 
technical legal controversies. 
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The authors have seen fit to eliminate 
all names from the newspaper stories 
leaving only blanks and initials, and in 
cases where it was feared that the stu- 
dent might associate the names with the 
initials, such as the case involving Ros- 
coe (Fatty) Arbuckle, purely arbitrary 
letters are used as designations. What 
the volume gains in ethics it seems to 
lose in vitality and punch. There occurs 
to the reviewer no legal reason for omit- 
ting the names. An account of the ut- 
terances of Mr. X, it is submitted, is far 
less interesting reading than an account 
of the speech of Mr. Harding of Marion, 
Ohio. 

The entire field of substantive law 
which has any relation however slight to 
the newspaper business is covered—right 
of privacy, contempt of court, news as 
property, newspapers classified and de- 
fined, regulatory provisions of state and 
federal statutes, and legal provisions af- 
fecting the advertising and circulation 
departments. 

A large part of the volume necessarily 
deals with libel, the greatest legal hazard 
of the newspaper man. Probably too 
much space is devoted to a discussion of 


what is libellous per se which is after al 
a question of fact. 

A valuable addition might have been q 
discussion of that much quoted and litt} 
understood phrase, “freedom of the 
press.” Certain federal statutes and their 
applications to the newspaper such as se, 
tions 1-8, 61, 75, 211, 212, 213, 215, 219 
147-178 of Penal Code are also omitted 
The chapter on news as property js 
limited to one chapter and contains no 
discussion of unfair competition as th, 
basis of the right. The chapter on copy 
right is limited to quotations from the 
federal statute, and there is no discus 
sion of the increasingly complicated and 
important question of rights in pictures 

The volume is well indexed and cop. 
tains an appendix of courts and court 
procedure, a glossary, and the constity 
tional and statutory provisions regarding 
libel in the various states. 

While of practically no interest to a 
lawyer the contents of the book are a 
valuable addition to the mental equip 
ment of a newspaper worker. As a text 
book in schools of journalism, it will b 
welcomed by those teachers who find th: 
conventional law books ill-adapted to a 
class of lay students. 


Writing and Editing for Women 


7 BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of the widening 


opportunities. for women in news- 
paper, magazine, and other’ writing 
work” is the accurate title-page charac- 
terization of Ethel M. Colson Brazelton’s 
new book on “Writing and Editing for 
Women” (Funk and Wagnalls, 1927). 
The view is an attractive one. It is 
wholly up-to-date and is clearly and 
colorfully described. 

The distinctive feature of the book lies 
in the generous number of quotations 
from letters and statements of women 
writers who have really succeeded in the 
various fields for which women are pe- 
culiarly suited. These quotations, it may 
be observed, are for the most part from 
women who have first made a go or are 
now at work in the Chicago field. Ad- 
vice from those who are actually doing 
a thing well never fails to carry weight, 
and the imaginative ideas and facile 
phrasing of women who are themselves 
practised writers make much better read- 
ing than the average prosaic and pedan- 
tic textbook. 

Mrs. Brazelton’s own 
lively and vivid. 


style also is 
Her tone is easy and 


intimate, her illustrations apt 
tertaining, and the discussion in each 
brief chapter swift-moving. The 
has definitely demonstrated her own skill 
as a writer, for one has the impression 
on finishing the book that he has not 
read a text, nor a discourse that 
of a series on vocational guidance, but 
an excellent magazine feature article on 
the present outlook for women in jour 
nalism. 

The writer makes no claims that 
“Writing and Editing for Women” is a 
textbook of technique. Many of the as 
signments found at the close of each 
chapter, however, are exercises in writ 
ing, and one may feel that there is some 
lack of correlation between such assign- 
mnts and the subject-matter of the chap- 
ters themselves, which is confined largely 
to a discussion of opportunities and open 
ings for women in journalism. This 
description of the field affords a splen- 
did stimulus for women who have some 
ability at writing, or have had special 
training or expertence in writing, but it 
is probable that the “‘beginner’’ who uses 
the book for “individual home study,” as 


and en 


author 


is one 
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suggested on the publisher's jacket, will 
not have much of an idea about how to 
start. The difficulty is the same one en- 
countered in any text telling one how to 
write—the rules given usually can be lit- 
tle more than generalities. The subjects 
chosen for the writing assignments, how- 
ever, are varied and imaginative, and 
may of themselves, without specific tech- 
nical information, prove sufficient for the 
woman who really wants to write and 
has something to say. 

One may wish also that more specimen 
stories had been included—of the twelve 
chapters describing various types of writ- 
ing only four contain any appreciable 
amount of illustrative material. 

The book includes a comprehensive 
bibliography of journalism, and the usual 
appendix giving information on prepar- 
ing manuscript for copy, copy-reading 
and proof-reading, copyright regulations, 
and a glossary of newspaper terms. 

It is natural that one should compare 
Mrs. Brazelton’s book with Genevieve 
Jackson Boughners “Women in Jour- 
nalism,” published in 1926 by Appleton. 
The earlier work is lengthier, is much 
more detailed, anc includes many more 
illustrative stories. It gives specific in- 
struction on the technique of writing as 
well as serving as a vocational guidance 
text. Mrs. Brazelton has not tried to go 
into the usual fields of women’s writing 
so fully, but she has supplemented the 
earlier work by timely chapters on the 


fields of commercial propaganda, pub- 
licity, and advertising, house organs and 
trade papers, criticism and movie writ- 
ing. 

On the whole, “Writing and Editing for 
Women” is a valuable addition to the 
literature both of vocational guidance 
and of journalism. In a lively and en- 
tertaining fashion it gives a woman an 
accurate view of what she may expect in 
the different lines of journalistic work. 
In the final chapter on “Getting and 
Keeping a Position” the author makes no 
effort to conceal the difficulties of finding 
an opening, or what may be expected in 
the way of pay. A fine balance is struck 
here—the prospects are outlined honestly, 
with enough emphasis on the unpleasant 
features to discourage the dabbler, but 
with enthusiastic encouragement for the 
woman who really has some ability and 
who means business about writing. 


COURSES IN ITALY 

Perugia, Italy, (in N. Y. Times).—Two 
chairs of journalism, first of their kind 
in Italy, are soon to be inaugurated at 
the local University of Political Science 
at the instigation of Mussolini, himself 
a former editor. One will provide a 
course on the history of journalism, in- 
cluding the development of the Italian 
press, particularly during the struggle 
for national unity. 

The other will offer a course on press 
law in Italy and in other countries. 


A Problem of the Country Papers 


HE need of a comprehensive survey 

of the communities served by the 
smaller papers of the United States simi- 
lar to those universally used by the 
larger dailies so as to give the adver- 
tising agencies and national manufac- 
turers needed information is important 
according to H. Z. Mitchell of Bemidji, 
Minnesota, editor of the Bemidji Daily 
Pioneer and Weekly Sentinel and a mem- 
ber of the Advertising Committee of the 
National Editorial Association. 

“Too many country publishers” says 
Mr. Mitchell, “seem to have the idea that 
what they have to sell is the white space 
in their paper. That’s a mistake. What 
a publisher has to sell is his community 
and its prospects as an outlet for mer- 
chandise. The experience of association 
representatives, field secretaries and ad- 
vertising agencies demonstrate that there 
is woeful ignorance on the part of the 


country publisher as to his product, yet 
it is such a simple matter to secure this 
information and so many valuable re- 
actions come as a result of it. The 
manufacturer who has corn planters for 
sale, wants to know whether corn grows 
in your community. The man who sells 
oil burners would be foolish to spend 
much money in a territory where three 
fourths of the homes were heated by 
natural gas. An electric washing ma- 
chine could not be profitably advertised 
in a paper that sent three-fourths of its 
papers into the rural sections that were 
not served by electric power lines, but 
how many times do the agency and the 
manufacturer get this important infor- 
mation? 

“With the information that you have 
gleaned from the Town Survey you will 
then be in a position to prepare to do 
your part in solving the so-called Sales 
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Problem, a problem that is as vital to 
the manufacturer as it is to the small re- 
tailer, as it is only in rapidly moving 
merchandise that there is any profit to 
either. 


“For many years, the manufacturer at- 
tempted to solve the sales problem alone. 
He was earnest and sincere in his efforts, 
but I think we all realize that an im- 
mense amount of money has been spent 
by the manufacturers of this country in 
an effort to help the retailer without the 
results that the time and money would 
justify. 

“The manufacturer soon saw that some 
other pressure would have to be exerted. 
There is no other influence in any com- 
munity interested in the solution of this 
problem, outside of the retailer, except 
the home town newspaper. Naturally, 
the manufacturer turned to the news- 
paper to aid in the solution. It was not 
many years ago when the manufacturers 
through their salesmen and through the 
mails, commenced to call the attention of 
your merchants to the desirability of 
hooking up with their national adver- 
tising in your local papers. When the 
salesmen had finished selling a bill of 
goods or if in the progress any doubt was 


expressed about moving them, a hand- 


somely illustrated pamphlet would be 
produced showing the advertisements as 
they would appear in national publica- 
tions and the plates that would be avail- 
able for use in the home paper. I doubt 
not but more than one merchant in the 
towns represented in any audience, con- 
vinced of the desirability of connecting 
the national advertising with his store, 
ordered a number of the cuts and I am 
equally positive that in the majority of 
cases the cuts are still where they were 
put when unpacked, if they were un- 
packed at all. 


“In the meantime, the newspaper man 
has been hammering away at the other 
side, suggesting advertisements for a 
business about which he knew little or 
nothing. But you can’t solve problems 
that way, yet look at the splendid oppor- 
tunity for a solution. The manufacturer 
knows his goods, knows their selling 
points, knows when to present his argu- 
ments and better still has actual pic- 
tures of the products that the merchant 
has on his shevles. The newspaper knows 
the local field, has the medium through 
which to reach customers, has the ability 
to see that the advertisement is given 
good position and the editorial assistance 
that is often valuable in putting over a 


campaign. The three elements of a sye. 
cessful solution have been connected byt 
in the wrong way. The manufacturer 
has presented his advertising plans to the 
retailer expecting him to run to the 
newspaper and beg for an opportunity to 
spend his money. That’s not human na- 
ture. Yet all the time the newspaper is 
eagerly anxious to find some common 
ground on which it can meet the retailer 
and discuss advertising problems. 

“If I were the manufacturer of any na- 
tionally advertised product, I would jp. 
struct every one of my salesmen to get 
as well acquainted with the editor of the 
newspaper as he does with the dealers, | 
don’t know but that in the case of a new 
account, I would have him see the editor 
first so as to get a birdseye view of the 
situation. There isn’t, or at least there 
shouldn’t be, another business or profes. 
sional man in your community who visits 
the stores as often and knows as much 
about the sales end of the business as 
the editor, that is unless it’s the banker 
and if his visits are frequent there is all 
the more need for the merchant to get 
better acquainted with your selling 
power. 

“The old days of charity advertising 
have passed, and rightly so, and today 
the publisher should be able to present as 
logical and as convincing arguments as 
to why his paper should be used, and 
how, as the specialty salesman in any 
line of business. 

“Innovations and expansions in the 
newspaper service field have made con- 
siderable improvement in the method of 
approach possible. Cut and mat services, 
now indispensable in the newspaper office 
of any size, improved trade publications, 
that should be equally indispensable and 
the work of the N. E. A. and the Field 
Secretaries have armed the publisher 
with suggested advertisements that go a 
long way towards getting under the hide 
of the merchant, but in our opinion there 
has been something very vital lacking in 
our relations with the larger advertisers. 
It is an exceptional publisher who knows 
enough about the hardware business, for 
example, to prepare an advertisement 
with real pulling power by simply look- 
ing over the advance sheets of a cut ser- 
vice. We must know something of the 
store itself, something of the personality 
of the proprietor, something of the re- 
laticnship between the wholesaler and 
his loca] dealer. To those who have fol- 
lowed our advice and completed a “Town 
Survey” the answer is apparent.” 
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